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‘ALL WE LIKE SHEEP’ 
MYVHE meeting of the General Committee of the 
| National Liberal Federation is said to have been 
one of the largest ever held. It was certainly the 
dampest, limpest, most downcast and ineffective. ‘The 
explanation seems to be that anx‘ety brought an un- 
usual number of men together, each in hope of finding 
the others more cheery than himself, and even, perhaps, 
of witnessing the striking of a spark which, duly 
cherished, might restore warmth and animation to the 
If so, the hope was disappointed. 
successive 


party as a whole. 
‘Arriving at their destination through 
wnes of fog, frost, and rain, the assembly met 
in the condition, and roughly presented the aspect, 
of a large collection of wet umbrellas. Though 
at one point of the proceedings a Mr. Hollowell 
set to work vigorously with flint and steel, and did 
produce a tiny spark, its existence was but momentary ; 
and after a little while the meeting dispersed, still in 
the condition of so many wet umbrellas. ‘This was 
felt, and rightly felt, as a terrible come-down for the 
(reneral Committee of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion. ‘lime was when that Committee shared with 
Mr. Gladstone the command of a large and an 
apparently vigorous party. When he retired, 
leaving no great ‘personality’ to take his place, 
it seemed to the of the National 
Liberal Federation that it was henceforth — to 
tnjoy complete dictatorship. At once, indeed, it 
assumed that position, which unfortunately it was 
illowed to take; for with all Mr. Gladstone's genius 
for destroying the party of which he remains the most 
distinguished ornament, the committee lacked the 
charm with which he was able to conceal, and 
‘ven to retard, the ravage of his energies. ‘lhe 
‘gour with which the Federation took up the diree- 
tion of the party is equally well known and lamented ; 
the result of its multitudinous but impracticable man- 
dates being seen in the grief and overthrow of the late 
ckections. To that event there were many contribu- 
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tions, no doubt ; but in the general it may be said that 
the ruin which set in with the cessation of Mr. Glad- 
stone's activities was completed by the excessive and 
uv \tempered zeal of the National Liberal Federation's 
« ommittee. 

Therefore it was with a sense of personal humilia- 
tion as well as of party impotence that the representa- 
tives of Federation met on Wednesday ; and as they 
met, so they parted. Considering its pretensions, con- 
sidering that the conclave at Liverpool is really about 
all that a once-great party has to show for itself, we do 
not remember any meeting to restore harmony and 
revive assertion at which the swagger was so weak and 
the singing so small. ‘That the very press of the party is 
ashamed at such a display is shown by the fact that the 
Daily Chronicle puts all it has to say about the meeting 
in one poor perfunctory paragraph, and that in a way 
which indicates a hope that the editorial remark will 
escape notice. When that great journal sees occasion 
for triumph or a hope in ‘bluffing, it is not in that 
way that it employs its opportunities. Reading the 
report of the meeting’s proceedings, however, 
nobody seems able to make much of it either as 
friend or foe; it is so empty and +10 flat. For 
ourselves, what strikes us most is the passage 
which records that ‘Sir Wilfrid Lawson was present 
on the platform, but did not speak at all.’ There is a 
certain political significance in that, and whatever 
divergence of opinion may separate us from Sir Wilfrid, 
it is not in human nature to suppress a feeling of 
commiseration in presence of that pathetic picture: he 
‘did not speak at a!l.’ Another chord is touched when 
we come to the concluding paragraph of the Daily News 
report: which we reprint as by far the most interesting 
and businesslike passage in the whole story. ‘Inci- 
dentally, says this faithful penman, ‘an imperative 
Sheffield delegate angrily commented on the condition 
of his party as being without a leader. ‘The suggestion 
was resented. ‘ Namehim,” he replied. . A cry of “ Sir 
William Harcourt,” and some shouts of ** No, no,” were 
heard. ‘ Why don’t you pass a resolution and adopt 
him 2?” said the irreconcileable delegate. But _ this 
attempt to force the leadership question was universally 
discountenanced and the gentleman from Sheffield 
subsided.” Poor gentleman from Sheffield! Poor sheep 
without a shepherd! And his bleat to be called ‘im- 
perative his complaint to be described as incidental ° 
at a meeting of the flock in the wilderness where all 
wander masterless and unfed ! | We call that the incident 
of the whole function. Nothing else compares with it 
for substantial meaning ; certainly not the pumping of 
ire and the parade of rhetoric when the Armenian 
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question came on. Than that nothing could be neare 
unfortunately devised or more poorly carried out. The 
idea was to get up a grand party campaign against 
Lord Salisbury on this question ; it simmered down to 
an expression of opinion that he might be doing the 
right thing for anything the meeting was aware of to 
the contrary, but that if he was guilty of misconduct, 
of misconduct he would most certainly be guilty. 

That, and the cry-of the gentleman from Sheffield, 
and the speaking silence of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
is all that appeals for attention in the report of 
the great meeting of the General Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation. ‘The truth is that 
the Committee mis-spends its energies and wastes 
precious time. Why these vain debates on idle par- 
ticulars, when the mind of the Committee should be 
concentrated on questions of the most vital charac- 
ter? Registration reform, payment of members, the 
second ballot, are of course, entirely proper subjects of 
discussion by a Liberal party wherever such a thing 
exists. But when a Liberal or other party has reason to 
doubt whether it is not in fact deceased, everything else 
becomes trivial and futile in comparison with the need 
of ascertaining its actual condition. Now this is un- 
doubtedly the case of the political body—tor body it 
may yet be called—which was represented at the Liver- 
pool Conference on Wednesday. ‘There is very grave 
reason to doubt whether anything corresponding to the 
vital spark still lingers in that body ; and as every member 
of the committee must have been conscious of thedoubt, all 
must have felt that the question of questions for them was 
going quite untouched. * When is a party not a party 7° 
‘That should have been the sole becauseall-sufficingsubject 
of discussion at Wednesday's conference. Some courage, 
perhaps, was needed to embark publicly on such a 
debate, but examined in detail and from every point 
of view, the question would have yielded really valuable 
and practical results. Is a party a party without a 
head, without unexhausted aims, without recognised 
principles, without cohesion, hope, cash > Has the so- 
cilled Liberal party any of these things, and if not how 
may they be restored to it? What means are there, for 
example, of infusing any of its little leaders with the 
necessary charm, eloquence, principle, authority, and if 
so, which should be chosen for the purpose, and will the 
others mind? Which of the old aims and principles 
of the Liberal Party remain unexhausted or in its own 
hands, and do they suffice to keep body and soul 
together Can life be sustaineed on hatred of the 
Church, preference for unreligious education, death- 
duties, and the Nonconformist conscience? Has the 
party a distinct foreign, a distinct ‘colonial policy, and 
will they wash? Only by frankly answering these and 
one or two other questions of a similar character can 
the party ascertain whether it has any hope of complete 
resuscitation, or even whether it is alive for practical 
purposes at this moment? It is a much-needed Inquiry, 
and should no longer be delayed. 


AN IRISH GRIEVANCE 
if is no uncommon spectacle in this world to find 
people cf the most divergent views and interests 
acting together, when the object is to get something 
from a third party. Nothing new then has happened, 
ner is another era beginning for Ireland, because 
Wnionists and Nationalists have combined te support 
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the Lord Mayor of Dublin at a meeting called ‘to 
discuss a motion on the subject of the report of the 
Financial Relations Commission.’ Discussion is not 
perhaps the most precisely accurate word to use, when 
all agree as the members of that meeting did. With an 
unanimity which was not at all wonderful they voted 
that Irishmen ought to pay less taxes than English- 
men. Nothing is more human than this desire, nor is 
anything more ‘natural than the manoeuvres of the 
meeting to hide the not very lofty character of their 
object under a decent covering. ‘The needful disguise 
was supplied them by the reports of the Financial 
Relations Commission appointed when Mr. Gladstone, in 
days before the flood, brought in a Home Rule Bill, 
‘That Commission, composed of Gladstonians and Trish- 
men, was formed to decide what Ireland ought to pay, 
supposing it to be considered asa separate country. Of 
course it decided that the distressful country pays too 
much, and no proposition was more likely to meet with 
favourable and ;attentive hearers. ‘The Constitution 
which Mr. Gladstone drafted for the island of Laputa, 
and failed to get accepted by Great Britain, has gone 
to the lumber-room of things cast off as worthless. 
But the reports of the Commission remain and, as we 
see, they have virtue to bring Sir R. Sexton, Mr. Smith- 
Barry and Sir R. Penrose Vitzgerald into strange 
company for the purpose of asserting that they ought 
to pay less income tax, less excise, less tea and tobacco 
duty than Englishmen or Scotchmen, per man and in 
proportion to their incomes and purchases. 

‘This is what it comes to when we strip away the 
misleading talk about ‘taxable entities” used by the 
Commission. The phrase would be an accurate one 
enough if the whole revenue were voted in a lump 
sum, and then assessed on the different members of the 
United Kingdom. In such a case Ireland would bea 
‘taxable entity, and it might conceivably be over- 
weighted. But this method is not followed. Parlia- 
ment, in which Irishmen have a disproportionate voice, 


votes income taxes and duties at such and_ such 
figures. ‘Then we all, Englishman, Welshmen, Scots- 


men and Irishmen, pay directly according to our 
incomes, and indirectly in proportion to our purchases. 
Why should Mr. Smith Barry pay less income tax 
than a landlord in Norfolk ? Why should Pat, who 
has a large sum in the savings’ banks, be let off with 
less excise, tea or tobacco duty than Hodge or Sandy: 
It is true that Ireland, being on the whole a_ poorer 
country than England, spends a larger proportion of ils 
means on food, or such necessary superfluities as whisky, 
and its pipe. But this inequality is to be found in 
Ireland itself. "The percentage of the income of Donegal 
which goes on its food, drink and smoke, is far larger 
than the percentage of the income of Belfast, one of the 
richest places on the face of the earth, which goes in the 
same way. What is true of Donegal and Belfast is no less 
true of Cornwall and Liverpool, or Sutherlandshire and 
Glasgow. ‘There is not a single argument for treating 
Ireland asa taxable entity which does not apply equally 
to the English or Scotch county. Nor do we notice 
that Irishmen, who are so set on being treated as 2 
taxable entity in proportion to their general meals 
show the least desire to be treated as a tax-levying 
entity in proportion to their population. The} 
are quite prepared to enjoy au excessive voice in 
impesing taxes on Englishmen, We must really 
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joint out to them that they are falling into the ‘ fault 
of the Dutch. An ‘entity’ which is all for paying 
less but will not hear of getting less does not occupy a 
dignified position, and is difficult to treat with con- 
sideration. J‘rom the Lord Mayor of Dublin and his 
Nationalist allies we do not look for much, but some of 
those who are acting with him might be expected to 
understand that they are proposing a vast financial 
revolution which could not be applied to Ireland only. 
Before the Parliament of the United Kingdom can be 
asked to make this enormous alteration, it will be 
entitled to insist that all ‘ entities” are equally treated, 
aud moreover that they have the same measure of 
power. The figures quoted by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin from ‘the admirable work’ of Mr. Thomas 
Lough, to show that the burden has increased in 
Ireland, only show the extraordinary advance in her 
prosperity. If her population paid 11s. 2d. per head 
in 1840, and in 1890 could pay 21 18s. 3d., it does not 
follow that the individual Irishman is more than three 
In 1840 Ireland 
had an excessive population living squalidly on potatoes. 
In 1890 she had a population proportionate to her 


times as heavily burdened as he was. 


resources, Which enjoys a far greater average income, 
and is able to spend very much more on dutiable and 
To take only the population of 
Ireland and the amount per head it pays in taxes is 
not enough. Mr. Lough’s figures should be accom- 
panied by others showing the wealth of Ireland at the 
different periods. If this were done it would be shown 
that the £1 18s. 3d. per head is a less weight than the 
lls. 2d. was. 

The motives which have induced some Unionists to 
take a share in this effort to get up an agitation are 
intelligible. Over and above the common human desire 
to pay less, there is a strong, and we allow not wholly 
unreasonable, sense of grievance among them, due to 
causes which have little to do with the weight of taxa- 
tion, But it is one thing to acknowledge that they 
have ground for feeling sore, and another to say that 
they have chosen a wise method of showing their feel- 
ings. ‘The Unionist landlord who permits himself to 
think that he would be better off if he had made terms 
with the Nationalists is indulging in a very wild suppo- 
‘ition. At the present moment he is, as Michael Davitt 
owns frankly, giving help to his worst enemies. He is 
also show‘ng that unscrupulous spirit of faction which 
has been the plague of Ireland from the first. Under 
the sting of annoyance he takes the first method of 
retaliation which presents itself, careless of the conse- 
quences, 


excisable articles. 


Some of the most patriotic landlords who 
have suffered with the others from predatory legistation 
have so far abstained from the movement. Of such is 
Lord Dunraven. But the malcontents are suicidalls 
wise, Tt is not improbable that they will succeed 
I causing some embarrassment to the Cabinet, and 
they may of course rely on the active assistance of the 
Radicals for this purpose. But that they can do any 
good to their country or themselves is almost incredible. 
It the inequality between Ireland and Great Britain in 
power to pay taxes is to be removed, it can only be by 
the increase of the wealth of the poorer of the two, and 
and that will be delayed, not forwarded, by agitation. 
Before they can expect to be listened to they must pro- 
duce something better than the reports of a commission 
*ppolnted to find pleas in favour of Home Rule. 
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A WORD TO ‘OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS’ 


TOT long since a writer on French rural life, in 
N\ striving to explain the unfriendly feelings towards 
this country prevailing amongst the lower classes in 
V'rance, described, inter alia, the Press as fostering this 
hostility. Silly paragraphs and stories in obscure 
English papers, it was said, were reproduced as 
evidence of British pride and animosity towards 
France, and were circulated all over the latter by 
the popular Press, and the writer went on to give 
examples of the strange and sinister industry with 
which writing of this kind was collected and dis- 
seminated, while friendly and appreciative observations 
in public speeches by eminent men and in the chief 
newspapers of the country were never referred to. By 
this ingenious method of suggestion and suppression— 
which, possibly, was not at all intentional—British 
public opinion was industriously misrepresented to the 
I’rench people; feelings which all prudent and reasen- 
able persons on both sides of the Channel would desire 
to disappear, were excited and fostered, and national 
hatreds, which should disappear with increased com- 
mercial and consequent personal intercourse, were 
maintained and cherished. 

How far these observations are true in the case of 
Irance need not be discussed here; but of late it has 
frequently occurred to us that something of the same 
kind may be going on in this country, thanks to the 
efforts of energetic and enterprising correspondents of 
our great newspapers abroad. Frequently readers of 
these journals must have some misgiving whether the 
energy and industry of these modern ambassadors are 
always well directed, and whether they, too, are not 
unwittingly and unintentionally helping to foster 
feclings of disquiet and dislike which, we are quite sure, 
they would be eager to allay and remove. During the 
past year, more especially, it has become the practice, 
to an extent hitherto unknown in English journalism, 
to telegraph from abroad extracts from articles in 
foreign journals dealing with our affairs, and the more 
venomous and violent the articles are, the more readily 
they are telegraphed. ‘The writers may obviously be 
wholly ignorant of the subject with which they are 
dealing, their opinions may evidently be entirely value- 
less: the articles may be mere noisome scum, of which 
we have enough amongst ourselves, vet gentlemen of 
experience and culture think it their duty to telegraph 
this stuff from abroad, while if they took up a newspaper 
in their clubs at home containing articles of a similar 
character they would throw it aside with contempt, and 
think no more about it. Now, why should that which 
would be despised if originally published in an English 
paper be regarded as so valuable and interesting 
when published in a French and German paper, that 
it must straightway be telegraphed from Paris or 
Berlin to London’ No one thinks that ignorant 
and contemptible articles in an English paper repre- 
sent English public opinion ; nor do such articles in 
German or I'rench papers represent the public opinion 
One day last week the corre- 


of Germany or Trance. 
spondent of a gveat London paper in a great European 
capital after sending a tolerably long summary of 
certain violent anti-British articles in a local journal 
proceeded :—‘'The stamp of truthful impartiality is 
s0 conspicuously absent from the further lucubrations 
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of the that they in no way deserve reproduction. 
It suffices to say, ete.” One asks after reading the 
half-column ending in this odd sentence, why, if this 
is the character of the lucubrations, send them at all ? 
What can it matter to us what sort of sentiments a 
writer of this kind utters? And we get from Paris, 
Berlin and St. Petersburg rubbish of this kind by the 
column, which no one in those capitals cares a straw 
about, but which is suppesed to have some amazing 
virtue and value when transiated into English and 
telegraphed to the English papers, where it 1s published 
in the most jealously guarded columns. 

here are, of course, occasions when such messages 
are of incalculable value in enabling one nation to 
understand the views of another. In the crisis of the 
Venezuelan question, for example, the columns of news- 
paper extracts telegraphed for several days in succession 
by Mr. Smalley to the 7'mes, and by the correspondent 
of the Standard, rendered a public service to both 
nations, by enabling bewildered English people to 
understand to some extent what it was all about; 
indeed, we are not quite sure that Mr. Smalley’s 
services to the cause of peace and international good- 
will at that time are even now understood or adequately 
appreciated. ‘This is something quite different from the 
sending of snippety little paragraphs from foreign 
journals, full of venom and offence, which is so often 
the staple of the messages of foreign correspondents. 
The English correspondents send such paragraphs from 
Berlin to London, the foreign correspondents send 
similar paragraphs from Iondon to Berlin; and so the 
unsavoury shuttlecock is kept up from one country to 
the other, causing ill-will and resentment and constantly 
keeping the bad game lively. The substance and often 
the precise words of great organs of public opinion, of 
inspired declarations of policy published in them, on 
important questions between natious, should of course 
be made known as fully and promptly as may be; but 
what earthly object is to be secured by a telegram such 
as the following from Paris, which appeared last week : 
‘The ——~ ina leading article to-night declares that 
British policy in Egypt has always been characterised by 
duplicity and fraud, that England’s nefarious attempt to 
hoodwink the European Powers will no longer succeed, 
and that she must be told that if she likes to pay the 
Egyptians for fighting in Dongola she can do so, ete. 
etc. ‘Trash like this represents no public opinion, and 
not even the opinion of the imbecile who penned it ; 
why then is it telegraphed over to London as if it 
were something that concerned the English people ¢ 
An obscure paper in an obscure town somewhere in 
the south-west of Ireland frequently warned Lord 
Palmerston in its leading articles that it had _ its 
eye on him; similarly, Continental papers have their 
eye on the British Empire; they know all about 
the plots and intrigues of false-hearted British states- 
men; they can tell exactly the combination that is 
going to partition the British Empire as a punishment 
for its monstrous crimes—and all the rest of it. So be 
it; but why should we be pestered over our peaceful 
after-breakfast newspaper and cigar with this silly 
vapouring * ‘The correspondents who send it know it 
is fustian; the sub-editors who prepare the ‘ flimsy ° for 
publication must be sick of it; the editors who read it 
in proof must groan in spirit over it; yet it goes on. 
There is much in the periodical press ef France and 
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Germany that is keenly interesting to English people, 
on commerce, politics, literature, art, and the like ; but 
it is not frothy and abusive, it will not make the 
English reader ‘squirm’ with disgust; it will rather 
interest him and cause him enjoyment, and so he js 
never supplied with it. Offensive garbage, provided it 
is made in Germany or France, is supposed to be what 
he likes, and accordingly he gets it in abundance, 
Now we suggest that this is a mistake, and that jt 
might be well to try the effect of a change of diet. 


THE QUESTION OF CUBA 


\ TE take it that the commander of the Cuban 

insurgents, Maceo, is really dead. In view of 
the fact that another guerrilla chief, namely Osman 
Digna, has been killed by the press a score of times, 
and yet, like Charley's Aunt, is still running (away), the 
statement may seem a trifle bold. But the Emir was 
always most careful of his health. His mind resembled 
that of the Frenchman Dupleix in working most freely 
far from the noise of cannon. Maceo, on the other hand, 
though he never professed to love in-fighting overmuch, 
was generally there or thereabouts when a battle, as it 
is made in Cuba, was—we will not say raging—but 
whimpering. ‘That being the case, a stray bullet, even 
two bullets, might very conceivably lodge them- 
selves in his insurgent person. 
it, is coherent enough, though the detail about 
the young son of Maximo Gomez who forfeited his life 
rather than forsake his leader in the hour of extremity 


The story, as we have 


looks shrewdly as if it had been invented for press 
purposes. As for the theory that Maceo has been 
poisoned it is too silly to waste words over. The other, 
that he was lured into an ambush under a flag of truce, 
would be worth noticing if the rebels, in the first place, 
happened to be anxious for quarter, which they are not, 
and, in the second, if they did not practise that 
stratagem themselves with businesslike regularity. The 
evidence appears fairly conclusive that Maceo fell in a 
perfectly commonplace manner, while the fogginess of 
incident can be easily explained by the remoteness and 
primitive nature of his surroundings. 

Maceo having been put out of the way in fair and 
square fight, the Jingo agitation in the United States 
ran be called nothing less than unspeakably fatuous. 
The resolutions produced in the Senate would give even 
the nonsense talked by Mr. G. W. E. Russell and his 
crew several pounds and a beating. On the strength of 
casual anecdotage, such as gathers round even the most 
regularly conducted campaign, the United States are to 
be committed to the annexation of Cuba, or at least 
to the recognition of a Cuban Republic. — The 
egregious Chandler would have the civilised world 
to combine in’ vengeance on the poisoners 0! 
ambush-manufacturers who have let the life out 
of Maceo. We fear that even Canon MacColl will 
not be sympathetic on this occasion. When Armenians 
by the thousand occupy such brief moments as he cal 
snatch from his canonical duties, he is not likely to dis 
tress himself about a solitary mulatto. With Senator 
Chandler are associated Senators Morgan, Mills, Call, 
and many more; all splendidly inconsequential, with 
the possible exception of Call. ‘That illustrious states 
man comes from Florida, and froin that State come, toe 
the Cuban filibusters. Senator Call, therefore, be 
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some excuse for his cerebral activity, since there is the 
Alabama business to show that the promotion of 
privateering can result in awkward consequences. 
Even the American Government may discover that 
the Geneva award, though pleasant enough at the time, 
forms an uncomfortable precedent. .As matters stand, 
however, the Foreign Committee of the Senate has 
behaved sensibly in suppressing Morgan and Co. until 
after the Christmas holidays. ‘The cry for annexa- 
tion is as feeble as a penny whistle with no breath 
and has no public opinion behind it. ‘The island 
ise: would be a desirable possession enough, but the 
Americans are sufliciently wideawake to perceive that 
it breeds a most uncompanionable nigger mongrel, and 
their black belt is quite broad enough already. Cuban 
independence would be another matter altogether, but 
is very far from being achieved as yet. ‘The recognition 
of the insurgents as belligerents even would place the 
American Government in a difficult predicament if they 
were finally beaten. Hence the presumption is that 
not eventhe so-called Cuban Leagueof Tammany ‘ bosses’ 
and Mr. Depew will drive the United States out of that 
correct neutrality laid down in the President’s message. 

The Spaniards have behaved with refreshing dignity 
in the face of Senatorial and other bluster. ‘They may 
not be able to cope with rebellion, but at least they 
have conducted themselves like a people with a past. 
The press has studiously refrained from being drawn 
into a contest of recrimination with Senator Morgan 
and the rest of the Jingo crowd. Better still, Senor 
Canovas has announced that, as Premier, he intends to 
take no notice of President Cleveland’s message. ‘That 
document having been concocted for home consumption 
only, he does well to treat it as of no more importance 
There is 
steadfastness, too, in Senor Canovas’s determination not 
to approach Cuban reforms until the rebellion is nearly 
crushed. Tle should have added, however, that the 
approach of peace will not be made the pretext for the 
indefinite postponement of all constitutional change! 
The Spanish Premier has a capital chance, if he knows 
how to take it. ‘The rising has, no doubt, been a most 
invertebrate affair, and to the very absence of organisa- 
tion it has owed much of its success. Still, the person- 
ality of Maceo counted for much in the futures of the 
rebels. 


than a police regulation or a ward report. 


He was a past-master of irregular warfare, and 
he had little to learn in the way of surprises even from 
the most seasoned Carlist. Now that he has gone, a 
determined effort might scatter the wrangling chiefs like 
chaff. But it will have to be dealt bya hand other than 
(reneral Weyler’s. His incapacity would be ludicrous were 
it not for his wretched soldiers, who are being decimated 
by fever and starvation. Senor Canovas must discover 
‘commander who knows how to conduct a guerrilla 
‘ampaign and does not labour at lines which the enemy 
walks through next day. With a capable commander 
and a reasonable instalment of Home Rule Spain may 
yet continue to hold Cuba. For our own part, we hope 
she will, because the Olney doctrine, as translated into 
the American Jingo, stands badly in need of revision 
‘nd curtailment. 


TWO MORE IMMORTALS 
MN Mercure de France, in its current issue, proposes 


: for the entertainment of its readers a rather 
ye : r Ay wite ’ i ; 
Pieasant exercise, The suggestion made is that from 
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the members of the two Academies, that of the Quai de 
Conti, and that of M. de Goncourt, a residuum of forty 
names should be chosen by the elimination of those who 
seem least entitled to a place in either institution. 
A number of persons of greater or less celebrity in the 
French literary world have been invited to draw up a 
list composed on these lines and the result of this sifting 
of reputation—not unmaliciously conceived—will in 
due course be published. On how many of the lists, we 
wonder, will figure the names of MM. Albert Vandal 
and André ‘Theuriet, who in the last few days have been 
elected to the older Academy? On an infinitesimal 
minority it may be expected with some coufidence. 
The new recruits haye had immortality thrust upon 
them fur reasons that will scarcely appear peremptory 
outside the Institute. M. Albert Vandal is by way of 
being an historian. He has indited a book, to be found 
perhaps in the larger public libraries, on the relations 
between the first Napoleon and the Tsar Alexander. 
He chose his subject with evident astuteness, and he 
treated it in a manner with which he has every reason 
to be satisfied, since the Academy has been able without 
too great a straining of definitions to give his narrative 
the dignified name of history. One or two other historical 
studies of a rather slighter calibre—everything is possible 
in book making—and an early volume of travels, a sort of 
judicious péché de jeuncsse, make up M. Vandal’s incon- 
siderable literary ‘ baggage. But the author of these 
light labours was aware of what he was about. He 
wrote a little history because it is a distinguished 
thing to do and because the Academy can always find 
room for a historian who is acceptable as a colleague 
from other points of view. He wrote as it were with 
one eye on the past and the other to the future. And 
he wrote just as much as his obvious destiny required of 
him and no more, tactful conduct that was to be 
expected of a gentleman of such excellent breeding as 
to command the suffrages of the important academical 
group known as the party of the Dukes—his brother 
historians most of them. Still the election of a Costa 
de Beauregard and an <Albert Vandal within a few 
months of each other is perhaps excessive. If only for 
a change the Academicians might have looked about 
them for a person of unexceptionable birth who had 
cultivated a different form of drawing-room literature. 
Is not Count Robert de Montesquiou among the poets ? 
However, the thing is settled, and M. Vandal is to 
occupy the seat of Alexandre Dumas fils. It is for- 
tunate for him that it is he who is to pronounce 
the eulogy of the bitter-tongued dramatist, and not, 
turning the tables, Dumas who is to make merry over 
the modest merits of the courtesy historian. But M. 
Henri Beeque would be fully equal to this latter task ! 
In electing M. André Theuriet the Academy has at 
least chosen a man of letters. It might have chosen a 
man of genius, but having accorded one election to the 
ducal party it was necessary for the preservation of the 
academical concert that the other should profit the 
equally powerful party whose members are all of them 
contributors to the Revue des Deux Mondes: and for 
the moment M. Bruneti¢re has nothing in the shape of 
a genius amongst his following—so severe is the com- 
petition of the Revue de Paris ! Under the circumstances 
it was impossible to overlook the claims of M. André 
Theuriet, an author for whom the epithet estimable 
would have to be invented if it did not exist. Moreover, 
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he is as estimable a man as he is an author. His life is 
as idyllic as his stories. Civic honours came to him 
before honours academical, and he is the happy mayor 
of a happy village, not in Arcady one is almost sur 
prised to learn, but on the outskirts of Parts. On his 
return home after his election he was met by the village 
band and the local societies. A French Beany Dawe 
acclaimed him in a sonnet, and squibs were exploded 
on his passage. Probably the pompicrs were to the fore 
at his reception, but only the malicious—and even they 
must be acquainted with Trench slang—will see a 
peculiar fitness in their presence. It is quite certain 
that the election of M. Zola would not occasion a like 
enthusiasm. The triumphal entry into Bourg-la- 
Reine of the new Academician is symbolical, and it 1s 
chiefly for this reason that we allude to it. M.Theuriet 
enjoys the admiration of all simple folk who have time 
to read pretty stories, prettily told. Had he lived in 
England earlier in the century he must have made a 
great reputation as a writer for the Keepsakes, and to- 
day he would have been tempted to overwork himself 
on our side of the Channel contributing to the Christmas 
numbers. As it is he probably counts a multitude of 
readers amongst us and particularly among the fairer 
of us. His produce is exactly suited to Anglican con- 
sumption. He has brought the French novel, that 
usually forbidden fruit, within the scope of family 
reading. We need not say that it is not at all our 
intention to blame M. Theurict for the innocence of his 
pages. What we reproach him with is his normal 
insipidity. M. Theuriet might have been a good 
naturalist and he has chosen to be a weak novelist 
almost a crime. Whatever there is of any value in his 
books is the fruit of his love of nature, of his patient, 
sympathetic observation of natural phenomena. His 
impressions of plant and animal life, of the changing 
weather and scasons, are keen, and he renders them com- 
mendably enough, though seldom or never with such 
masterliness as to induce us to accept his descriptions 
as anything else than * padding —quite excellent 
padding at times it is true. Unfortunately, apart from 
this padding, there is nothing in his novels. His men 
and women are grotesquely unreal and his plots most 
grievously uninteresting. ‘Still he has told his tales 
with such excellent intentions that it is a pleasure to 
think that he has not told them in vain. In conse- 
quence, we congratulate M. Theuriet on his election, 
but whether it is possible to congratulate the Academy 
is another matter, unless that body chooses its members 
solely with a view to the proper recognition of the 
domestic virtues. 


BOWLES PASHA ON HIMSELF 
(As suggested by the Daily Chronicle's interview, 16th Dec. 


‘ie ask me, as in honest doubt. 
If all is actually true 

‘That Europe's press has sung about 
My epoch-making interview ? 

You also ask of that historic play 

At which the Monarch gave himself away ? 


I saw him, yes! a wondrous soul ! 
A lonely Atlas who supports 

An empire on his single poll, 
Though often sadly out of sorts ; 


And yet his inches make a smallish sum ; 
Like mine, his stature is but medium ! 


Long hours (occasionally dumb) 
In loving intercourse we spent, 
While Hamid minor strove to strum 
Upon a tinkling instrument ; 
‘Vill Abdul signified his instant will— 
‘Ring up, said he, § The Barber of Seville”! 


Figure the scene! but ah! it mocks 
Imagination’s power to paint 

My swelling presence in a box 
Enshrined beside the Royal Saint, 


Exchanging now and then a trifling sally 4 


Suggested by the motions of the ballet. 


No, not in French. For me, I might 
Have used the courtly speech of France, 
But then I felt it only right 
‘To give His Majesty a chance ; 
On delicate occasions such as these 
One likes to put a Monarch at his ease. 


‘Do not distress yourself, [T urged ; 
‘English is good enough for me. 

From this I never once diverged 
Except, by inadvertency, 

When, getting to the confidential stage, 

I drifted into Latin (silver age). 


You ask me if the homely phrase, 
‘Damned Assassin, makes him squirm ? 
‘That question I declined to raise, 
Nor did I utilise the term ; 
Nor yet did he—so light a thing is fame— 
Appear to know your Mr. Watson’s name. 


But trust me—putting jest aside— 
The tears upon his cheek were warm, 

When—‘ Tell your Premier, he cried, 
‘That I am aching for reform !° 

I said that I would do my level best 

To execute the gentleman’s request. 


But if, I added, I should fail 

In spite of every human art, 
It nothing should, in fact, avail 

‘Vo touch that adamantine heart, 
‘Then, in my proper place, all being well, 
Next session I would raise a little hell! 


Frankly, my gentle bosom bleeds 
lor this maligned and thwarted man ; 
Money, I know, is all he needs 
‘To ratify his righteous plan: 
Shall mercy’s stream be frozen at the fount * 
Come! let us start a Mansion Ilouse aceount ! 
Q. s. 


NOTES 

‘l'o the political talker who, whether there are or are 
not any points of present interest in politics for discussion, 
must talk politics because he has no thoughts on any other 
subject, the prominence recently given to the Financial 
Relations question has been an absolute godsend. But it 
cannot be said that all the arguments on the subject, t 
which we also contribute our little share, tend to advance 
matters much or to change the opinions or convictions of 
men, ‘The divisions of opinion are clear, and are likely 
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to remain. On the one hand are, very naturally, most 
of the taxable men who, living in Ireland, leap eagerly at 
the suggestion that an income of £1000 a year in Ireland 
ought to be taxed less severely than the same income in 
England, Wales or Scotland. On the other side are the 
men who, declining to be led astray by meaningless expres- 
sions like ‘taxable entity,’ and so forth, are unable to 
recognise the inscrutable theory which lies at the root of 
the suggested principle of taxation. 





Tus latter class are the more numerous and the more 
influential, and in our judgment they have reason on their 
cide. But there is little question that the whole subject 
will cause trouble and waste of time during the coming 
Session of Parliament. We say ‘ waste of time’ because 
no sane person can expect the Irish to succeed in 
persuading the English that a man, just because he is Irish, 
or because he lives in Ireland, ought to enjoy the blessings 
of virtual Protection: and, as the English are in a very 
large majority, the odds are that in the end nothing will 
be done. At the same time the conduct of the Irish is 
perfectly easy to understand. Not only does the new 
system promise a definite sum in his pocket to the 
individual taxpayer in Ireland, but also it promises to 
encourage the transfer of industries from England to 
Ireland. That, the Irishman would probably say, is right 
and proper because, but for the repressive policy adopted 
towards Ireland in past days, industrial enterprises would 
have been flourishing in Ireland these many years. 





Ber that is really no better than nonsense. Irishmen 
are for ever talking of the grievances of the past and erying 
out to Parliament for relief. They forget that the repres- 
sive policy is now matter of ancient history and that before 
the beginning of the great commercial era, that policy had 
ceased to be operative. Enterprise, as has been shown 
abundantly at Belfast, has every whit as good a chance: in 
Ireland as in England or Scotland. For that matter it has 
just as good a chance in the county Cork as in the county 
Down, But great industrial concerns do not leap spon- 


taneously into existence. ‘They must be created by men 


' ofenergy; and it is of men of energy and of businesslike 
D lttes . ? oe aa ‘ 
ability that the Irish race, with all its fascination of manner, 


is sadly sterile. We take it that, if the easy system of 
taxation which Home Rulers and weak-kneed landowners 
desire were introduced, the lion’s share of the profits would 


ye reaped by Englishmen and Scots, who would be quick 


_‘o see the advantages of settling their industries in 


Ireland and escaping taxation, 


Ittiinp being to the fore, it gives us pleasure to call 


a ot M4 ’ . ° 
» ttention to Lord Rathmore’s very sensible observations 


concerning the Irish Land Act of last Session, Not often 
ees , ‘ : 

“oes a public speaker venture to remind his hearers that, 
, ) . . . 

when Parliament has once and irrevocably legislated on 


© wro: oe . . ss 
» “tong principles, it becomes inevitable that additional 


B cnnar , —_ : 
“perimposed upon the original false basis. 





S lane ase ” a, 
egislation contrary to the science of politics should be 


‘Its worst 
lovisions,’ says Lord Rathmore of the last Act, ‘were an 
Inevits R ‘ , 
evitable consequence of former predatory legislation. 


There is ae ay 
) "ere is the whole thing in a nutshell, as a survey of Irish 


land legislation will show at once, 





or are lorutwe ; or a: ' 
en 4q NoriinG was ever conceived more childish, more tinker- 
’ Ing . . , . . a 
print ge more unjust than the course of that legislation. The 
‘ Cc ( 4 ry . * 

I ‘tof 1860 introduced Free ‘Trade in Irish Land, and 
ancia ordained t} a 
nat it : tat the common principles of honest contract 
But | y should b ic a te 3 
act, to Ay € applied in dealing with it. The Act of 1860 

, Vas y . . 
[vance “ by no means an unqualified success, for the Irish 
Ni n a ; > 
all antry are not a businesslike people, and they preferred 
ions 0 
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‘lr traditional and hugger-mugger system. Still, on the 
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faith of that Act, very large suins of money Were invested 
in Irish land. By the Act of 1870 Parliament rendered 
eviction, which is sometimes an effectual way of making a 
man pay the rent which he owes, so costly as to be im- 
possible for any save the richest landlord, By establishing 
judicial rents, Mr. Gladstone introduced a fraudulent system 
by which the men who had bought land in the open market 
at the prices established by competition were made subject 
to the caprice of those whom the Duke of Argyll justly 
called the Triumvirs with regard to the price which should 
be charged for the hire of that land. Transactions based 
upon that infamously dishonest statute have been going on 
during the intervening years, so that the wrong principle 
cannot be repudiated without inflicting new injustice upon a 
grand scale. Meanwhile, the false system continues to 
produce new and worse results every year, and Parliament 
can but do its best to remove, here and there, some of the 
worst excrescences. ‘ But bad’s the best and Ireland is a 
miserable country, and such, we fear, she is likely to 
‘The evil that men do lives after them.’ 


remain. 


Mranwuiit the minds of men are directed to the English 
and Scottish prospects of next Session and it appears 
probable that, strong as the Ministerial desire may be to 
keep to a modest programme, there are enough subjects 
which cannot be shirked to cause endless trouble and to 
promise a stormy Session even if there were no Irish quarrels 
ahead. First comes the education difficulty. The Govern- 
ment proposals will uadoubtedly be modest; but modesty 
will not save them from the bitter opposition of the Radicals, 
and it will certainly help them to incur the accusation of 
shabbiness at the hands of the friends of the Voluntary 
schools. In this matter, the prospects of trouble seem to us 
grow more serious every day. Then the Radical Welsh, 
who will have the support of the Radical English and 
Scots and of the Irish, will undoubtedly compel rancorous 
debate upon the recommendations of Lord Carrington’s 
commission. The military programme will certainly come 
in for severe criticism, though in this matter revived 
patriotisin may help the Government; for patriotism das 
grown warmer of late. Armenian affairs will be debated 
time after time. Private Bill legislation will be discussed 
at length. The Employers’ Liability Bill will be obstructed 
and the vital principle of contracting out will be denounced 
with all the old bitterness. On the whole, grand as the 
Ministerial majority is, we see no prospect that any substan- 
tial business will be accomplished without a free use of the 
closure and, candidly, we hate the closure. It is the cause 
of bad Acts of Parliament, ill-digested and incomplete, and 
every measure forced upon men by its means is obeyed in 
a spirit of resentment against tyranny. 

Tue death of Bishop Knight-Bruce from illness resulting 
trom overwork, and at the early age of forty-three, removes 
from our midst a remarkable servant of the Chureh. Of 
the value of the work done by him there can be no 
question ; still less is there room for doubt that his bodily 
courage was equal to his absolute disregard of self. He 
was as regardless of danger as he was unsparing of his 
strength. But, like many another man who has done 
excellent service, Bishop Knight-Bruce lacked the suaviter 
in modo. This of course does not detract from the value 
of his labour for the Church at home and abroad. The 
results of that toil are, in some measure at any rate, per- 
manent; but the reputation of the man may, for a while 
at any rate, fail to stand so high as it ought. 


A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT writes: A strange remembrance 
is raised in connection with the von Tausch scandal, of an 
old utterance of Prince Bismarck, or Herr yon Bismarck - 
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Schinhausen, as he then was. At the time when Herr 
von Hinckeldey and Stieber, the notorious police promoters 
of pseudo-conspiracies, alarmed King Frederick William IY. 
(then already mentally much on the wane) with their 
alleged terrible discoveries, Bismarck wrote to his own 
superior, the Minister President von Manteuffel, the fol- 
lowing striking words: ‘The police agents, not having 
any real material at hand, lie and exaggerate in the most 
unscrupulous manner. The unpleasantest virtual ally of 
our adversaries is the rival zeal of our police agents to dis- 
cover plots and to deck out the result of their exertions, 
as wellas the alleged crimes they claim to have prevented, 
in such a manner as to pose, before timid minds, in the 
Bengalic light of ever active saviours of the Crown, and of 
society, from dangers that make the hair stand on end. 
That cleverness which consists of passing off these reports 
of agents as real facts, and of making these so-called facts 
swell up like Faust’s poodle from behind the stove, is the 
characteristic of our political police in the highest degree. 
And it displays such cleverness with a remarkable want of 
consideration for the belief in that security of our State 
institutions which we require so much for maintaining our 
credit in matters of foreign policy.’ This cap fits the 
present condition of affairs extraordinarily well. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘It is to be supposed 
that the debate on our Naval Budget was followed with 
close attention on your side of the Channel. If you have 
learned much from the discussion it is more than most of 
us here can say—even those who were present throughout 
in the Chamber. The debate was often incoherent and 
from start to finish unsatisfactory. Essentially a debate 
from which party animus ought to have been banished 
persistent efforts were yet made to turn it to party account. 
We were not even spared mere formalities, and the foreigner 
must wonder how the Deputies, intent professedly on ascer- 
taining the actual state of the Navy, fell to wrangling over 
the conduct of Admiral Duperré during—the Franco- 
German war! ‘The sufficient or insufficient reason for this 
envenomed digression is of course the fact that Admiral 
Duperré is the bcte noire of M. Lockroy. But it is not only 
that the motives of the speakers were open to suspicion. 
On various grounds it was impossible in the case of most of 
them to accept what they chose to say as the accurate 
expression of their thoughts. Thus the scathing criticisms 
of M. Camille Pelletan were couched in language so viru- 
lently polemical as to weaken their force by giving them 
an air of wilful exaggeration. As for M. Lockroy he elected 
to be mysterious. At every turn he endeavoured to create 
the impression that he was keeping back, presumably in 
the interests of the country, the most terrible revelations. 
Admiral Besnard also failed to convince his audience of his 
absolute frankness He was feebly optimistic. His con- 
fidence impressed one as half-hearted, almost assumed. 


‘Tir effect of the debate on public opinion has un- 
doubtedly been to give rise to a strong feeling of uneasi- 
ness, both the reticence of some of the speakers and the 
outspokenness of cthers have contributed to the same end. 
The public has gathered from the discussion that the state 
of the navy is incontestably serious, and it is to be expected 
that there will be a general tendency to argue that the 
real condition of things is probably worse than has been 
allowed to appear. As for the defects that have been 
pointed out in our naval organisation, I have neither the 
space nor the technical knowledge to discuss them here in 


detail. Still, one general remark may be made, a remark 
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that gives expression to a view widely held in France, 
What the navy suffers from most is stupendous, incredible, 
almost unimaginable mismanagement. At the Rue Royale 
they have the men, they have the money, and it is their 
own fault, or at least the fault of the system, if they have 
not got the ships. But such grotesque use is made of 
resources which ought to be adequate that France js 
asking itself to-day whether it has a navy at all or only 
the semblance of one. So long as the existing organisa. 
tion of the navy is adhered to- 
remembered, from the time of Colbert—-the voting of 
fresh credits will not appreciably mend matters. The 
money would merely be wasted. Herein lies the exceed- 
ing difficulty of a radical improvement of the situation, 
An entire system of long growth, of infinite ramifications, 
and sheltering important vested interests, has got to be 
replaced by a living workmanlike organisation. To devise 
such a system and to bring it into force is a task that can 
only be accomplished by a man of most exceptional parts, 
At present such a man does not seem to be forthcoming, 
Yet the work has got to be done if the strengthening of 


the French navy is ever to be a reality. 





‘ By the time these lines are in print, or very shortly 
afterwards, there is a chance that we shall be in the 
midst of a Ministerial crisis, At any rate, at the time 
of writing the Opposition is decided to make a last de- 
spairing effort to upset the Cabinet before the Chamber 
adjourns for Christmas. As at present arranged the 
assault, led by M. Bourgeois in person, is to be delivered 
over the budget des recettes, This unexpected and most 
unusual manceuvre—Christmas in virtue of the frcve des 
confiseurs has hitherto been a close time for Cabinets—has 
been determined upon partly in the hope of exerting 
an influence on the Senatorial elections in January, 
but chiefly owing to the inextinguishable thirst of the 
Radicals for office. If the attack is successful it will be 
to the general surprise, though Heaven forefend that | 
should make anything in the shape of a prophecy with 
respect to what Deputies are likely to do, All that can 
be said is that the Opposition has gone tooth and nail 
for the Government at least once a fortnight since the 
opening of the Session, and on every occasion has come 
off second best. Only a few days bick it came to hope: 
less grief over the Gerville-Réache interpellation, an in- 
cident for which | have been unable to find room, But 
the Radicals take their thrashings kindly—almost as if 
they liked them. General Changarnier is credited with 
having said: “J’ai 'habitude et le got de la victoire. 
Substitute defeat for victory, and MM. Bourgeois an 
Doumer might repeat the mof. 





Do you remember M. Burdean or is he already forgotten 
in England? His premature death some time back was 
quite an event at the moment and he was accordeda 
public funeral, A self-made man, he was one of the most 
honourable politicians the Third Republic has yet produced, 
and his loss was sincerely deplored by the Moderate pariy. 
A day or two ago his furniture and personal effects were 
sold by auction at the Hotel Drouot. Not one of his friends 
nor asingle politician was present. Qn the other hand, 
when a week back the goods and chattels of Liane de 
Pougy, the notorious demi-mondaine, were similarly dis: 
posed of it was impossible to squeeze into the auction 
room, crammed as it was with celebrities of every kind. 
The contrast between the two sales is signaliy typical of 
Parisian life.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


{(ONTRARY to the recent expectation money seems 
C likely to be dearer before the year is over, and in 
consequence there has been a sharp fall in Consols. We 
do not think there is the smallest probability of any rise in 
the Bank Rate, but the discount rates in the outside 
market are hardening and will quite possibly reach the 
Bank of England’s official minimum—viz., four per cent.— 
before January 1. The reason is very simple. The money 
which we have sent to America to pay for food-stuffs is not 
coming back at present and may not come back until the 
spring is well advanced, and in the meantime the balance 
which the Bank holds for account of the Japanese Govern- 
ment may be drawn upon and is indeed being taken in 
small quantities. There is nothing in the existing condi- 
tions to cause the slightest anxiety, but so long as money 
costs + per cent. there is no inducement for speculators to 
borrow it in order to carry stocks that yield only from 2! 
to 34 per cent. Hence it will not be surprising if Home 


~.) 


Railways, in spite of excellent traffics, do not advance and if 


(onsols fall below the present level. Those who take the 
trouble to watch the course of the markets may find a good 
opportunity for investment towards the close of the year, 
for whatever happens there is_ little that the 
purchases of the National Debt Commissioners in January 
and February will send Consols considerably higher than 
they are now, while the imminence of the dividends on 
Home Railway stocks will act in the same direction. One 
stock in particular which we think is worth attention is 
The dividend which it will receive for 1896 


doubt 


Brighton A. 
ought to be at least 7} per cent., and as the stock now 
carries practically the whole of this dividend in the 
current price it can be bought to yield £4 4s. Od. per 
eent , which is considerably more than can be obtained on 
any other English Railway stock. As has been already 
stated, however, money is likely to be dearer temporarily 
and the Bank of England Return this week points to its 
being so. The stock of gold has declined £404,921, of 
which £323,000 went abroad, and as the active note issue 
has expanded £151,625 the reserve is £616,540 smaller, 
Still, the proportion of reserve to liabilities is 52 87 per 
cent., which is a satisfactorily large ratio. 

It is very pleasant to be able to record the continued 
progress of the Indian mines. ‘The output is steadily 
increasing, and not only are new bodies of ore being dis- 
covered but the lodes get richer as greater depth is 
attained. Above all, the management is honest and the 
finances of the companies are free from the suspicion 
attaching to the many African and West Australian un- 
dertakings. 30 the 
Champion Reef has declared dividends of 13s. 6d. or 
07) per cent. 
year ends in December, has so far paid interim dividends 


For the year ended September 
The Mysore Company, whose financial 


of 15s, and a balance dividend of 7s. at least may be 
expected, which will make £1, or 100 per cent. fur the 
year, The Nundydroog has paid 43., and another 23, Od. 
may be looked for, which will make 52) per cent. for 
the twelve months, and a similar return is probable on 
Ooregum ordinary shares. Even at the current quota- 
tions it will be found that the yield on these shares is 
‘ery good, amounting in the case of the Mysore to 
about 13 per cent.; but the point is that the mines, 
With the exception perhaps of Ovoregum, are im- 
Proving, the ore both 
richer, In consequence additional stamps are in course of 
erection at the Mysore and Champion Reef mines and 
there is no doubt that the returns next year will consider- 
tbly exceed those hitherto attained. This was plainly 
stated by Sir Charles Tennant at the Champion Reef meet- 


reserves being larger and 
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ing on Thursday, who further added that the expenditure 
would be no greater so that the increased output would 
be all profit. In view of these conditions and in view of 
the fact that the £1 shares both of the Champion Reef and 
Mysore Companies are already quoted at more than £8 
each, a proposition was submitted to the Champion Reef 
shareholders for the division of their shares. Instead of 
splitting it was decided to duplicate the share capital so 
that the capital will be £440,000 and two shares will be 
given for each existing one. The same method is to be 
adopted in the Mysore Company and although wedonot hold 
with the policy of doubling capital in an ordinary way, the 
position and prospects of these two companies, which have 
now ore reserves worth £750,000 and £1,000,000 respect- 
ively, justify the operation. In any event we think that 
Indian gold mine shares will see higher prices in the 
course of the next few months. 

The statutory meeting of the ‘Old Bushmills’ distillery 
company was held on the 15th instant, and Mr. Herbert 
Allsopp, the Chairman, and Mr. Duncan the managing 
director, spoke with great confidence of the future. 

A sharp rise in the shares of the English Incandescent 
Gas Company at the end of the last week prepared people 
for the announcement that negotiations for the purchase of 
the business were going on between Mr. Hooley and the 
Company. ‘The negotiations have since been broken off, 
bnt in spite of what the financial editor of an evening 
paper says, it isthe fact that Mr. Hooley personally was 
ready to carry out the deal on a basis which would have 
given £4 a share to the Incandescent Gas shareholders, 
The failure of the negotiations was due to the unwilling- 
ness of the syndicate which has been associated with 
Mr. Hooley in his various financial arrangements to back 
him up in this particular matter, for without a certain 
backing no sane financier, however rich, goes into an 
affair that involves several millions of money. 

The meeting of the Peruvian Corporation was, we regret 
to say, a very tame affair. Much abuse was levelled at 
the Peruvian Government, but the directors, who in our 
opinion are largely responsible for the present miserable 
state of things, were let off very lightly, the feeling being 
that at this crisis they should be supported at all hazards, 
While the loyalty of the shareholders is highly commend- 
able, we fear that it will bring them little benefit, since 
the perpetuation of the present system of management is 
bound to end in ruin. Mr. H. R Grenfell, the chairman, 
is an amiable gentleman who devotes much time and 
trouble to the propagation of the bimetallic cause, but we 
cannot help asking what practical knowledge he or any 
one of his colleagues has of Peru? We can only repeat 
that unless steps are taken to bring the Corporation into 
better relations with the Government and 
Peruvian sentiment, the doom of the undertaking is sealed 
so far as shareholders’ dividends are concerned. To attempt 
to direct the Corporation’s vast and varied interests in Peru 
solely from Old Broad St. is pure folly. 

The stock markets are dull, as is natural towards the 
end of the year, but the tone is not bad, and the market 
position is not embarrassed by any excessive speculative 
Between now and the New 


Peruvian 


commitments for the rise. 
Year, what with the Christmas holidays and New Year's 
Day, there will be little business doing; but in January 
we look for a revival of activity, more especially in Home 
tails, Americans, and Indian mines. The course of 
South African shares is more difficult to predict, but it 
may at least be prophesied that they have reached the 
lowest points they are likely to touch, and any movement 
will probably be in an upward direction. Certainly the 
sooner a rise comes the better, fer a large number of inves~ 
tors have been hit very hard in the African market. 
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THE BOOM IN BIOGRAPHY 


HE modern reader, if his tastes are to be gauged by 
the food which publishers supply for him, must have 

as keen an appetite as Dr. Johnson himself for biography. 
During the last year or two a notable fact in that vast 
output of books under which the would-be student is 
well-nigh buried has been the high proportion of formal 
biographies and those kindred volumes which are variously 
described as Ana, Reminiscences, Autobiographical Frag- 
Amongst these there have, of course, 
Such informal 


ments, and so forth. 
been many useful and delightful works. 
autobiographies as those of Mr. Locker-Lampson, Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke, or Sir Charles Hallé, family memoirs like 
those of the Gurneys, letters like Lord Blachford’s, and 
journals like Lady Eastlake’s, not to speak ot formal 
biographies of such interesting subjects as Cardinal 
Manning and ‘Scorpion’ Lockhart-—all crowd to the 
memory of any one who has endeavoured to keep in 
touch with the output of the printing press during the 
past year. But it is also true that this small proportion 
of heady sack has been terribly diluted by the thin fluid 
of the bookmakers. Out of the hundreds of biographical 
volumes that have come from the press in the course of 
the past year, scarcely a score have a good claim to find 
permanent house-room on the shelves of a self-respecting 
private library. 
functions of the biographer has been allowed somewhat to 


That is because the popular view of the 


confuse them with those of the monumental mason ; and 
many men have been allotted a biography who had no 
claim to be remembered beyond their fellows. Thus it 
may well seem to some of us that, because the life of 
John Milton is interesting, it is not therefore necessary 
that we should be dosed ad nauseam with the by no means 
short though simple annals of little Johnny Jones and his 
sister Sue, or with biographies which are not really more 
vital than the History of Tom Trot. 

But, on the whole, it must be confessed that the develop- 
ment in the biographical department of our libraries during 
late years has been a very real one, and that the propor- 
tion of first-rate books amongst our biographies is steadily 
increasing. It is only sixty years since Carlyle asked, with 
perfect truth, how it was that in England we had ‘of good, 
indifferent, or even bad attempts at Biography, fewer than 
any civilised people >’ 
Southey’s ‘Nelson,’ and Walton’s ‘Lives’ had been 
named, almost all the first-class formal biography in our 
language was exhausted. Clarendon and Burnet, indeed, 
had great ability in the art of sketching character and 
giving a lively sketch of a personality. ‘What they might 
have done in the way of biography, if either of them had 
found a congenial subject, is incalculable: what would not 
the world give for a Cromwell by a Clarendon who had not 
gone over to the Court party, or a William III. by Bishop 
Burnet in which the unique art of Boswell might have had 
an earlier birth for an even greater hero? But English 
talent mostly ran rather to the direction of history than of 
biography, which was left to the Cartes and Birches and 
Kippises of Grab Street. From that reproach, at least, we 
have freed ourselves in the last two generations. It is no 
longer true to say of Boswell, with Macaulay, that ‘ Eclipse 
is first, and the rest nowhere,’ although the Scotch gentle- 
man’s supremacy remains unshaken. But Lockhart’s 
‘Scott,’ Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘Macaulay,’ Froude’s 
‘Carlyle,’ all make good running for a second place. 
Such admirable lives, on a smaller scale, as Lady Holland’s 
‘Sydney Smith,’ Thomas Hughes’s ‘ Memoir of a Brother,’ 
Hood’s biography by his children, amongst those based on 
personal knowledge: Canon Ainger’s ‘ Lamb,’ Hayward’s 
‘Mrs. Piozzi,, Mr. Morley’s ‘ Burke’ and ‘ Voltaire’ and 


In 1850, when Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
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the rest, Carlyle’s own stupendous ‘Cromwell’ and 
‘Frederick, Macaulay’s concise biographies, with the 
hundreds of similar books that rise to the memory, all 
prove that English biography has risen from the level of a 
scamped trade to that of a fine art since the beginning of 
the century. Johnson, we may say, was doubly the founder 
of this department in our literature; he not only gave 
Boswell his subject and his chance, but in the Lives of 
the Poets showed how it was possible in a brief space to 
give a complete and rounded picture of a character with 
which the biographer was in sympathy, as in the case of 
Pope and Dryden: he also left an awful example, in the 
lives of Milton and Gray, of how failure might be attained 
by careless and unsympathetic handling. 

The modern English ‘boom’ in biography, as it has been 
alliteratively called, is perhaps remarkable for nothing more 
than for the general rise of standard in the more concise 
lives which stand half-way between artistic biography and 
scientific history. For the extensive biography no rule can 
be laid down save that it must be either an artistic success 
or a wooden failure. All depends on the author : according 
to his skill we get either a new Boswell or Lockhart, 
or a two-volume ‘ Life of Samuel Budgett, the successful 
merchant, doomed to stand for a short time on library 
counters and then to go into trade in the shape of wrapping- 
papers. 
But there is another less pretentious, yet perhaps more use- 
ful form of biography which belongs rather to the class of 


In this sense the biographer is born, not made. 


dictionaries or hand-books than to that of artistic literature. 
Among moderns Bayle was perhaps the introducer of this 
style of thing, as carried out in an orderly fashion, although 
he never professed originality in his main idea. From him 
descend in one line the various dictionaries of biography, 
culminating in the biographie Universeile of Michaud and 
the less ambitious but more perfectly executed work which 
our own country has seen carried so near completion by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Sidney Lee. In another line we 
may see the progeny of Bayle in the small monographs 
upon a man’s life which have of late years tended to 

summing up its results, the extensive 
In both these kinds England has deservedly 
taken a high place. Mr. Arnold would no longer 


replace, by 
biography. 


find justification for his sneer at our biographical diction- 
aries, as compared with French ones: the Dictionary 
of National Biography is « tiner piece of work, in every- 
thing but extent of subject, than even the French or 
German universal biographies. We have some right to be 
proud of the fact that so admirable an undertaking has 
been the product of our own time. It had, of course, 
been attempted more than once in previous generations. 
The Biographia Britannica is still remembered by the 
curious, because of the odd method which its projectors 
took to ensure its financial success. ‘ The spirit and acute- 
ness of Cimpbell,’ says the chronicler, ‘the curious 
industry of Oldys, and the united labours of very able 
writers, could not secure public favour. This treasure of 
our literary history was on the point of being suspended 
when a poem by Gilbert West drew the public attention 
to that elaborate work, which, however, still languished, 
and was hastily concluded.’ We can searcely fancy Mr. 
Leslie Stephen invoking the pen of Mr. William Watson 
to give his undertaking what, in other circles, is called ‘a 
send-off,’ or heading his subscription list with a laudatory 
sonnet by Mr. Le Gallienne. Other times, other manners: 
and the worthy Gilbert West deserves to be respected, if 
not read, for his act of devotion. Happily the modern 
Dictionary is not in need of similar assistance. It is 
further advanced than its German, or even its smaller 
Belgian, rivals ; and France has not yet awoke to the need 


of a similar undertaking. Yet there have been too many 
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famous people in the world to-day for their lives to be all 
contained in one book, unless it ran to as impossible a 
number of volumes as that Chinese Encyclopedia, which 
isso conspicuous an object in the King’s Library at the 
British Museum. 

Yet adictionary, however excellent, is noi, of course, all 
that the student curious in mankind and human nature 
can require, and his further wants are very well cared for 
by the concise monographs which are quite a recent 
institution amongst us. Izaak Walton, probably, was the 
first to make a practice of this form of biography, though 
he was anticipated by such excellent little books as 
(‘avendish’s ‘ Wolsey’ and Roper’s ‘Sir Thomas More.’ The 
precedent, however, had to wait almost till our own cen- 
tury before Johnson took it up. Scott’s lives of Swift and 
Dryden, Southey’s ‘Nelson’ and Lockhart’s ‘ Burns,’ all 
showed what excellent biographical work could be done on 
a small scale—a lesson which was reiterated by Carlyle’s 
‘John Sterling’ and Macaulay’s biographies for the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. Hence sprang those admirable series 
of which the first and best was that edited by Mr. John 
Morley, among whose forty volumes a dozen have already 
become classic. The plan caught on, and other series 
modelled upon the ‘ English Men of Letters ’ have foliowed 
—English Worthies, Great Writers, Men of Action, 


English and Foreign State-men: they included books of 


very unequal execution, but all represented the triumph of 
a very sound idea, that what is really important in a 
man’s life and character can be told in a couple of hundred 
pages. If the modern biographer would only bear that 
in mind, we should not be continually confronted with 
such anomalies as lives of men who will be forgotten by 
the next generation, occupying as much space as Lockhart 
himself took to the life of Scott. To take the most 
recent examples, no one can surely maintain that the 
world needed two closely printed volumes about Arch- 
bishop Magee, two, with more to follow, about the late 
Earl of Selborne, and three fat volumes of ‘the Hare 
and many Friends,’ or a longer life of Gordon than Sir 
William Butler has already given us. All, in these books and 
scores of others, that could not be compressed into the size 
of Mr. Stephen’s ‘Johnson’ was not literature but jour- 
nalism: and one does not want to lumber one’s bookshelves 
with journalism in fat volumes and often bad journalism at 
that. If the biographer would only learn that, unless he deal 
with a Tennyson or a Gladstone, a Johnson or a Marl- 
borough, his bounden duty is to be brief and to select 
the essential instead of accumulating all extant facts, his 
task would altogether cease to be the byword that it is. 
When that consummation arrives we shall have more reason 
to assume the probable permanence of the present ‘boom’ 
in Biography. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
VI.—WOKING 

|" is impossible to purge from the names of persons and 
places, the associations which they conjure up in our 
minds. Certain suburbs of the metropolis, which for a 
time were associated in the mind of the ordinary man 
with some one or other noted crime, have been in a measure 
purified by the more recent accident of the establishment 
of a golf green in their neighbourhood. But still the old 
favour clings. Balham inevitably suggests to us the 
memory of the mysterious crime of which it was the scene, 
unless, indeed, we are one of those who habitually occupy 
their leisure in golf at Furzedown ; and similarly it is to be 
feared that, except to the actual golfer of Woking, the name 
will always conjure up visions of the necropolis rather than 

of the wild and beautiful country that surrounds it. 
For him who plays golf at all frequently at Woking 
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the royal and ancient game must have exorcised the 
gloomy vision effectually. It is unfortunate that the golf. 

green is not nearer the town, which is excellently served 
with trains by the South Western. But it needs to drive 
a matter of two miles or so in a fly, and then to walk a 
couple of hundred yards, crossing the line, and so to arrive 
at the club-house. And it is worth the trouble. It is 
possible that there be better courses in the neighbourhood 
of London, though this we doubt—it is largely a matter of 
taste, and comparisons are equally odious and futile—but 
there can scarcely be two opinions on the merits of the 
glorious air and the beauty of the actual course and the 
surrounding scenery. 

The soil is of that light sandy nature with which we are 
familiar throughout all that country. The birch-tree and 
the holly bush, with occasional survivals of the Scotch firs, 
grow on the undulating hills and valleys of the course, 
which is traced with much skill to make these floral 
growths serve as legitimate hazards and afford good lies 
between them. There is a lowlier form of floral growth 
originally ubiquitous, which the golfer has removed at 
discretion, encouraging sown grass and laid turf to replace 
it—the heather, to wit, which flourishes luxuriantly and 
carries the memory away to the moors and mountains of 
the home of golf. The putting greens, artificially laid 
upon this heathery soil, have knit and worked down so 
finely that they need not fear the comparison of any greens 
in the world, even upon seaside courses. 

From the convenient club-house, built bungalow-fashion 
where ground-rents are not dear, a drive, which needs 
to be straight, followed by an iron approach of remark- 
able accuracy, will put the player on the first green: but 
the green is so sloping that the judgment of strength 
needed for keeping the ball upon it is nice in the extreme. 
Seldom is this hole done in four. 
slight favour of the wind to reach the next across a great 
ravine ; but the works of Flora guard the hole, and there is 
steep ruin on the lower side of the sloping green, so that 
it is not a bad hole in four. Two drives and an approach 
may reach the third, which should be holed in five, and 
a drive and iron approach over a guarding bunker ought 
to give a four at the next. ‘The fifth is an excellent hole. 
Two fine shots may carry the bunker that guards the 


It is possible with a 


green and give a good chance of a four, but oftener the 


second shot will be played short, and the golter be in- 
gloriously content with five. This green is in 
bay of the birch-trees, and for the next hole you tee in 


Ww hich 


a pleasant 


a sort of bower levelled in the side of the copse, 


will receive a topped or crooked bill. Bit, once over 


this, you can scarcely reach home over a vexi'iois little 
burn, with your second. 

should be done in the three. 
you five unless you hit two exceptional shots, and so 
gain the green with the second. The ninth is a drive 
and an iron shot over bunkers guarding the green. It 


A short hole foilows, whieh 


Then ove whieh will cost 


is sad to have to chronicle that the lengths of the tenth 
and eleventh holes are also of this levelling measure. In 
some degree this is redeemed by the fine undulations over 
which you drive, to each of them: and everywhere, with- 
out exception, the greens are a joy, beautifully true, with 
all the interest of their natural undulation. There is a 
proposal to lengthen the eleventh hole which should be 
carried into effect. The twelfth may be called a drive and 
cleek shot hole, but the second shot needs most accurate 
play, the green lying on an incline below a row of trees. 
Then comes another little arbour of a teeing ground, 
whence again a drive and iron shot should get home. A 
long hole follows. No man can be home in two, and about 
the limit of most second efforts is a ditch some hundred 


yards or more from the green. We are here close beside 
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the club-house, and for the feur final holes start southward, 
with three full shots to reach a green beyond a cross-belt 
of heather. This is a right good hole in five and brings 
us to about the highest point of the course, whence one 
looks to the Merrow Downs, the playground of the Guild- 
ford Golf Club. The sixteenth is a short hole, an iron 
pitch across a pond. Two drives will scarcely take you to 
the seventeenth, and a final little loft, over a belt of 
heather, will be needed to reach the green. For the last 
a drive and cleek shot may suffice, but the latter has to 
be played most artfully ; on the right lies the lake, and on 
the left the trees about the club-house, and all the green 
lies sloping downward to the water. 

At a certain point in the course it will be seen that the 
holes are of a poor length, but to say this is to say the 
worst of it. On the whole it is far more easy to fall into 
extravagant praise: the putting greens are so perfect, the 
lies through the green so exceptionally good, and the 
beauty of the course itself and its surroundings so remark- 
able. But it is a place where severe precision of language 
has to be cultivated almost as a necessity, for it is the 
great playground of the legal profession. There is scarcely 
an instance of a man attaining a really high position at the 


Bar without being a member of the Woking Golf Club. 


Sunday play is permitted and practised, but your caddie 
demands a higher fee for his Sabbath-breaking than for his 
less perilous service during the week. 

Horace Hutcuinson. 


MR. JOHN O’LEARY AND HIS REMINISCENCES 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 


T is nearly fifty years since Mr. O'Leary made his first 
appearance in public life, or, to put it otherwise, 
engaged in his first conspiracy and experienced his first 
imprisonment. In 1848 he, being then about seventeen 
years, was concerned ina plot to rescue Smith O Brien 
and the other Young Irelanders awaiting their trial in 
Clonmel Goal. The result was a very brief incarceration 
which had not the least effect asa deterrent ; from that 
time onwards till 1865 he took a more or less active part 
in every proceeding which was designed to sever the con- 
nection between England and Ireland. In 1805 he, with 
Mr. Luby and several others, was put on his trial for high 
treason and sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. 
Of these the Fenian prisoners served five; in 1870 they 
were released from prison but banished ; and in 1880 were 
permitted to return. Mr. O'Leary was then fifty-four, but 
he complains that the group of friends who immediately 
gathered about him spoke of him habitually as the old 
man. It was not long after that that I made his ac- 
quaintance and I confess that he impressed me then, as he 
does to day, with a curious remoteness from the present. 
Sir C. Gavan Duffy was a leader among the Young 
Irelanders and therefore belongs to an older generation ; 
but his whole life has been one of continuous political 
activity, and the change in the times has had its operation 
upon him. I met the two men together; both infinitely 
interesting to me because they touched a past to which some 
of my own people belonged ; but it was the younger of the 
two whose ideas seemed separated from me by a gulf 
which I could not bridge. Mr. O'Leary is a survival; he 
preserves still the spirit which the writings of Thomas 
Davis aroused in his boyish intelligence; indeed by 
temper and affinities he is far more nearly related to ’)8 
than to 1896. 
Fenianism, not even a clear account of how the name 
originated ; but it does depict precisely that Fenian spirit 
which is as old as the English domination in Ireland, and 
which Englishmen ought to understand, Like so many 





His book gives no complete history of 


other Irish leaders he has no precise creed upon the 
ordinary questions of modern politics; he is, like most 
Irishmen by temperament, aristocratic, and very well con- 
tent to find himself in a minority. For him the one 
essential fact in the situation is that Ireland has been and 
still remains a separate nation which desires to be inde- 
pendent; and the highest virtue which any Irishman can 
possess is, in his eyes, a willingness to go and fight against 
England for the independence of Ireland. He has no 
belief in the union of hearts, as a present reality ; it may 
be accomplished, he says, in another fifty years, but it will 
be England that must accomplish it. And as for the whole 
agrarian movement, he regards it with contempt and dis- 
trust. In the eyes of an orthodox Fenian, the Land 
League is to blame for having lowered the national 
morality ; first, by its acquiescence in murder and the rest 
of it (Fenianism discouraged even the killing of informers, 
which it need hardly be said is not murder at all froma 
conspirator’s point of view); but secondly and chiefly, 
because the Land League obscured the true object of 
nationalism, Nationalism to Thomas Davis and to the 
Fenians meant the desire for existence as a free and 
separate nation ; nationalism under the Land League came 
to mean a desire for cheap land and a determination not 
to pay rent. It was much easier to get men to combine 
against the payment of debts than to subscribe to buy arms; 
much easier to maim cattle than to undertake to go out and 
fight. Consequently the agrarian agitation succeeded 
while the Fenians never got so far asa failure. But of the 
two ideals, it is not hard to select the more respectable. 
There is a good portrait of Mr. O'Leary prefixed to 
these volumes; but it hardly suggests what the man him- 
self does, almost inevitably—Dorce’s Don Quixote. Only 
it is Don Quixote with a difference; there is a breadth 
about his forehead which contradicts the rest of the face. 
And this contradiction runs all through the record of his 
life. One finds him perfectly willing at any moment to 
take part in treason with a full knowledge of the conse- 
quences, yet never in the least sanguine as to the result 
—acting like an enthusiast with the demeanour of a 
sceptic. Even now when he looks back upon it he is quite 
ready to admit that, in the common acceptation of foolish- 
ness, Fenianism was a folly ; yet of this folly he remains 
perfectly unrepentant. He would, I have no doubt, think 
it well that men should conspire once in every decade, and 
go out to get themselves killed or imprisoned rather than 
that Irelaud should sink into acquiescence in the existing 
state of things. He is, of course, convinced now that the 
Fenian notion of armed insurrection, secretly combined 
beforehand, is only feasible if England becomes hampered 
by some great war. 
America, it would at once become, in his opinion, not only 
feasible and probable, but also most desirable. I, for my 
own part, who think I am none the less an_ Irishman 
because I belong to the British Empire, and who would 
desire no better than to see Ireland contented with a 
union like that of Scotland, which does not abolish national 
spirit, deprecate exceedingly much of Mr. O’Leary’s talk. 
I do not believe that the hatred of England is so intense 
and so widespread as he represents it to be. And I do 
believe that the changed attitude of the English press 
(speaking generally) towards things Irish has removed a 
constant source of irritation. (Quotations from the Times 
thirty or forty years old still rankle. Yet the hatred still 
exists ; and those who look to the spread of education to 
remove it are too sanguine. 


But if England goes to war, say with 


The Fenians were chiefly 
recruited, says Mr. O'Leary, in the great towns and among 
the shop assistants, that is, among the better educated 
class. At the present time, the Parnellite party includes 
in all probability a strong Fenian element. They, like 
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the Fenians, have their strength in the towns; like 
Fenians, they are at war with the priests. ‘whe existing 
collapse of the Land League, the absence of any recog- 
nised and trusted leader, and the distrust of constitutional 
methods, will certainly meana recrudescence of Fenianism. 
[am afraid Mr. O'Leary would give it his benediction, 
This spirit has nothing to do with the failure of rotato-crops. 
It simply means that there is a certain section in Ireland 
who would make war on England to-morrow if they saw 
the least prospect of doing so with success. English people 
do not realise how near that obscure young man Wolfe 
Tone came to making history or altering history when he 
persuaded Hoche to invade Ireland; the weather which 
scattered his fleet was worth millions at the least to Great 
Britain. History may always repeat itself: and for that 
reason English people might do worse than read these 
volumes, and realise that a well-born, well-bred and culti- 
vated gentleman, living on his own means, has made hatred 
of England the guiding principle of his life. Observe that 
Mr. O'Leary does not call England a tyrant because he 
was imprisoned for conspiracy ; he makes no objection to 
th:t, but he accounts it a virtue in himself to have deserved 
imprisonment for conspiracy against England. 

If Mr. Balfour and his brother could govern Ireland for 
twenty years continuously, it would probably be hard to 
find another John O'Leary ; but alas! we shall have no 
Only, things will be better if England realises 
the long and bitter resentment which does actually exist, 


such luck. 


and if she will desist from believing that all who are dis- 
contented in Ireland must necessarily be rogues or ruftians. 
I have not criticised Mr. O’Leary’s book as a literary pro- 
duction: good or bad, it is stamped oa every page with the 
writer's personality, and that is, to my mind, a strong 
attraction; and many passages, like its opening, possess a 
singularly dignified and very touching pathos. 


VICES IN VIRTUES 


\ SERMON TO THE PERFECT 
i isan age of analysis. 
discovering and separating. 


quite as inquisitive, and st least as intrepid, as physically. 


We are ever examining, 
Psychologically we are 


We are ingenious enough to discover that our favourite sins 
are only reflex actions of the nerves, and we are daring 
enough to divide our deity into first causes and final con- 


summations, On the present occasion we propose to 


analyse, not those most interesting of all objects of 


scrutiny, our neighbour’s vices, but their virtues: or rather 
we shall endeavour to expose their virtues to such a 
searching examination as to enable us to detect in them 
faint traces of vice. 

We will begin with the lavish almsgiver, whose virtue 
is generally esteemed of all virtues the most virtuous. ‘To 
us, personally, he is little bett r than a highwayman and 
athief. When the nex 


to him, that mistaken man will put his name down fer 


local subseription-list is offered 


£100, and his doing so will oblige us to give £50, 
whereas otherwise we could get off with £5. 
generous almsgivers are accused of pauperisation ; and very 
Properly ; but it is a common error to suppose that they 
still further pauperise the poor, On the contrary, it is 
their rich neighbours whom they pauperise so cruelly. 

I) detraud labourers of their hire is well known to be 
‘deadly sin, and to pay them well and regularly is its 
“pposite virtue. 


Over- 


But how very far removed from virtue 
and how deadly a sin is the mischievous if well-meant 
Practice of overpaying labourers, raising the scale of wages, 
and making our own men—we are not thinking of other 
People’s—discontented. Likewise let that landlord who 
returns five per cent. more of the rents to his tenants, 
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than we return to ours, go quickly to the place in which 
he will reap his reward. 

Charity with the tongue is as virtuous as charity with 
the purse; but too often the charitable man, when he 
defends those who are absent, offends those who are present. 
He becomes, in short, counsel for the defendant, prover- 
bially the most aggressive and disagreeable of all counsel, 
especially in cross-examination, In his endeavours to 
exonerate the accused, he discredits the accusers. 

The total abstainer enjoys our admiration by daylight ; 
but by night, when our sympathies enlarge and our wit 
becomes keener, owing to the effects of our frugal and 
never-in-any-way-excessive repast, his heart does not 
expand, nor does his appreciation of jest increase, in pro- 
portion to ours. 

Punctuality let us have by all means. That is 
to say we cannot endure to be kept waiting! On 
the other hand, excessive punctuality is not so much a 
virtue tainted with vice, as a vice unmitigated by virtue. 
lew things are more exasperating. It is our firm convic- 
tion that nine-tenths of the cases of incompatibility of 
temper which have gone to the divorce courts have been 
owing to the exuberance of this vicious virtue in either 
the husband or the wife. More matrimonial squabbles 
have opened with an accusation of being late than games 
of chess have opened with the Evans Gambit. 

Let those we love exercise their devotion and their good 
works in any ways they please, provided they do not inter- 
fere with the hours which we so grudgingly devote to 
nourishment. If their going to church in a morning has 
the effect of delaying our breakfast, or if philanthropical 
gatherings in an evening procrastinate or, even worse, 
ante-date our dinner, nay possibly, and worst of all, per- 
vert our dinner into a hybrid and unnameable meal, why 
then—— 

Oh! How excellent is economy. Is it so, however, 
when we perceive it plainly in the economist’s port, claret, 
sherry and champagne? Or when he induces us to stay 
with him during a precious week in December and we find 
that he has carefully abstained from all approach to ex- 
travagance in his outlay on rearing pheasants ? 

Of studiousness we are ardent advocates. This does not 
mean that we have an immoderate affection for the man 
who has read every book which we recommend, already pos- 
sesses every piece of information which we are kind enough 
to offer him, and is able to put us right where we are wrong. 
We much prefer the intelligent and attentive listener, 
with an open mind and a high respect for our opinion. A 
thorough and exhaustive study of one subject, again, will 
sometimes make a person exceedingly dull and apathetic 
about others. 

It is very trae that we shall have one day to give an 
account of every moment that we waste. It is also true 
that the man who always wants to be doing something is 
a bore of the first water. You might as well sell yourself 
for a slave as allow him to become your host; or raise an 
evil spirit as invite him to be your guest. 

How virtuous is early-rising! How sleepy it makes 
people after dinner ! 

More virtuous still is courage. How often it is accom- 
panied by bad temper! ‘The patient, who astonishes the 
doctors and surgeons with his pluck, generally makes those 
who live with him pay dearly for it; and often the man 
who accepts ruin without flinching, takes good care that 
his family shall taste, to the dregs, of that cup of sorrow. 

Tae good son is a paragoa of virtue. For all that, it 
becomes monotonous to be reminded so often how 
‘blessed’ we are in him, and it is galling to be told that 
we ‘might do more for him.’ Why should ‘ such a son, as 
he is called, have a larger allowance than an ordinary son, 
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An obedient servant is another blessing. He takes a 


special pleasure in obeying us to the very letter, when 
he knows well enough that under the particular circum- 
stances we should wish him to do the exact opposite. 
Beautiful, indeed, is brotherly love, the unfailing, heart- 
felt, and demonstrative affection of relative, neighbour, or 
Out of season Well. 





very old friend! In season, yes. 
What negative is strong enough ? 

Thus far I have used the pluralas spokesman for the many, 
or at any rate for yourself and myself, most sensible reader. 
I will now say a word or two on a purely personal matter. 
I have a wife, an amiable, affectionate, and excellent 
wife. The most remarkable of her many virtues is her 
patience. I have something besides my wife. I have a 
temper. Now my wife submits to my temper with the 
serenity of an angel and the endurance of an ass. When 
I have spoken hotly, there is a short pause, which I feel 
she is employing in mental prayer that she may bear my 
fiery words with Christian resignation ; and then she gives 
me a soft answer (made to order) to turn away my wrath. 
During one of her annual illnesses, she asked me to open 
and read all her letters. One of them was from her 
favourite clergyman, who told her that my temper was 
evidently her cross, which had been sent to her by ete. ; 
that she must accept it, etc.; and that she must offer it 
up, ete. ete. Well, I suppose I ought to be as grateful 
for my wife’s amazing patience, as she, according to the 
clergyman, ought to be for my temper: but sometimes 
her patience tries mine. 

To return to the plural ; it must be distinctly understood 
that in detecting traces of vice in certain virtues, we are 
not so unscientific or ignorant as to suppose them to be 
constituents of those virtues. Quite the contrary. They 
are foreign, very foreign substances. Our only object has 
been to demonstrate that in the most commonly found 
specimens of virtues, such impurities can often be detected. 
In the choicest specimens they are altogether absent. 

We suggest to preachers, as a subject for sermons, ‘The 
purification of virtues;’ and, although, perhaps, we may 
not go quite so far as to travesty an old proverb and say, 
‘ Take care of the virtues, and the vices will take care of 
themselves,’ we can safely say that irritating virtues are 
highly provocative of vice. 


NIETZSCHE THE POET 


{INCE the death of Walt Whitman it cannot be denied 
that, for those who love such stuff, there has been 
an opening for a new ‘ Prose-Poet.’ The felt want is 
supplied in the person of Mr. Friedrich Nietzsche, the 
béte noire of Max Nordau, the pessimist philosopher. The 
prose poem, which is among his most famous works, has 
recently been rendered into English by Mr. Alexander 
Tille and it is called ‘Thus spake Zarathustra.’ To those 
who are unacquainted with the works of Nietzsche—the 
gentleman whose name looks like a sneeze, as somebody 
once said—this volume will come as something of a 
revelation, in spite of the fact that its author is now in a 
mad-house, which might have prepared one for much, 
A more entirely absurd, and at the same time pretentious 
and offensive volume it has never been our lot to meet. 
It has the anarchic middle-classicism of Whitman in all 
its force but without even the rudimentary gleams of 
common sense which occasionally glimmer through the 
writings of that poet. Here is an extract from Nietzsche 
on 

THE VIRTUOUS. 
With thun ier and heavenly fireworks one hath to speak unto languid 
and siceping senses, 
But the voice of beauty speaketh gently; it stealeth only into the 
sprightliest of souls, 
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To-day my shield trembled and laughed gently; that is the holy 
laughter and trembling of beauty : 

Over you, ye virtuous, my beauty laughed to-day. And thus came 
its voice unto me: ‘ They wish to be paid —in addition!’ 

Ye wish to be paid in addition, ye virtuous! Ye wish reward for 
virtue, heaven for earths, and eternity for your to-day ? 


It certainly is the craziest stuff to be found outside 
Walt Whitman, to whom Nietzsche evidently owes much 
But how extraordinary it seems that there should thus be 
an ever ready market for this bastard verse, this prose- 
poetry. It is impossible rationally to account for the 
supply without a corresponding demand and yet one 
cannot see where the demand can come from. Here is 
another section which is headed ‘ Of True Death.’ 


Many die too late, and some die too early, Still the doctrine 
soundeth strange; ‘ Die at the right time.’ 

‘ Die at the right time’: thus Zarathustra teacheth. 

Nay, he who hath never lived at the right time, how could he ever 
die at the right time? Would that he had never been born! 
Thus I counsel the Superfluous. 

3ut even the superfluous put on airs about their dying, and even 
the hollowest nut wisheth to be cracked. 
* > * * * 

One must cease to be eaten, when one listeth best; they who would 
be loved for long know that 

There are some apples whose lot it is to wait till the last day of 
autumn, etc, etc. etc, 


Compared with this kind of thing Lewis Carroll repre- 
sents the profoundest wisdom and ‘Gammer Gurton’ the 
sublimest philosophy. 


Giles Collins he said to his old mother, 
‘ Mother, come bind np my head, 
And send to the parson of our parish, 
For to-morrow I shall be dead, dead ; 
For to-morrow I shall be dead.’ 


His mother she made him some water-gruel, 
And stirred it round with a spoon ; 
Giles Collins he ate up his water-gruel, 
And died before ‘twas noon, noon, 
And died before ‘twas noon. 
Lady Anna was sitting at a window, 
Mending her night-gown and coit ; 
She saw the very prettiest corpse 
She had seen in all her life, life, 
She had seen in all her life. 


This is poetry beside Herr Nietzsche’s work, poetry and 
sense as well. Indeed we have always thought that in 
‘Giles Collins’ ‘Gammer Gurton’ excelled herself and 
touched the high-water mark of her genius. At times 
she has a flavour almost of Blake, as in the pathetic ballad 
of ‘ Barney Bodkin :’ 
3arney Bodkin broke his nose ; 
Want of victuals makes us sad ; 
Without feet we can’t have toes ; 
Crazy folks are always mad. 
This is surely indistinguishable in point of sanity from 
Blake’s 
I wonder whether the girls are mad, 
I wonder whether they mean to kill ; 
I wonder if William Bond will die, 
For assuredly he is very ill. 


But Nietzsche even when he for once falls into something 
approaching to rhyme and metre never approaches in sanity 
and sense to Mrs. Gurton in her most Blakesome moments 
Here is Zarathustra in a lyric outburst : 


One! 
man! lose not sight ! 
Two! 
What saith the deep midnight ? 
Three ! 
I lay in sleep, in sleep; 
Four ! 
From deep dream I woke to light, 
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Five! 
The world is deep: 
Six ! 
And deeper than ever day thought it night. 
Seven ! 
Deep is its woe: 
Fight! 
And deeper still than woe—delight. 
Nine! 
Saith Woe: ‘ Pass, go! 
Ten ! 
Eternity’s sought by all delight : 
Eleven! 
Eternity deep—by all delight!’ 
Twelve! 

Now would anybody believe that this had been printed, 
that a presumably sane publisher had been found to put 
his name on the title-page? And yet it is not a hoax, 
there it is in plain cold print. It is incredible. One 
sighs for the comparative sanity of Whitman, for the 
commonplace, prosy, virtuous Tupper, for the frank lunacy 
of Barney Bodkin when brought face to face with the 
stark staggering idiotcy of this, And what it all has to do 
with poor Zoroaster—or Zarathrustra if you will—who 
shall say ? 

One more lyric outburst and we have done. 
eclipse all previous efforts if that be possible. 


It shall 


Then he began to sing with a kind of roar :— 

The desert LVO% j | 
Ha! 
Solemn ! 


WwW é unto him ich COnNTAINGTN rf eVvt 


A worthy beginning! 

In African solemnity ! 

Worthy of a lion, 

Or of a moral howling monkey, 
But nothing for you, 

Ye sweetest girl-friends, 

At the feet of whom 

I am permitted to sit, 


An European under palm-trees, Selah! 


Selah! Hoity toity. Have we the Psalmist once again 
among us performing a ‘Neginoth upon the Gittith’ ? 
Selah quotha ! 

Oh, weep not, 

Soft hearts ! 

Weep not, ye 

Date-hearty! Milk bosoms! 

Ye little licorice-heart’s 


Purses! 


Ha! 
Up dignity ! 
Blow blow again, 
Bellows of virtue! 
Ha! 
Irawl once more, 
Brawl morally, 
Brawl as a moral lion in the presence of daughters of the desert 
No, the thing is inconceivable. Not the maddest of 
poets combined with the maddest of publishers could have 
et lorth these ravings unless a mad age had_ prepared the 
way for it. Betore such outpourings reason—and Max 
Nordau—stands aghast. Let us leave them so. 


‘CANT’ 


j' is astonishing, considering its popularity, that every 

one should be so eager in denouncing Cant. It looks 
Suspicious, If we are to believe the philosophers and 
other wise men nearly everybody is tainted with it and 
those who are most vehement in its denunciation are not 
altogether free from it themselves. Cant makes 
admirable subject for a lecture or an article and to be 
strong in your denunciation is to reap indirectly a harvest 
Of good Opinions as to your candourand outspoken manliness. 
Bat when everybody denounces something that perhaps 


an 
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nobody is quite free of, then it is possible that, like the 


devil, it is not so black as it is painted. It is indisputable 
that a man may denounce Cant until you are ready to 
swear that he must have been the victim of it, and after he 
has gone you may find yourself the poorer by a five- 
pound note which you will never see again. He de- 
nounced it with such an air of bluff integrity about him 
that you were convinced he was honesty personified. Conse- 
quently he has only to hint the fact that he has left his purse 
behind him to bring out yours with apologies that it is so 
thinly lined. If there is one form of Cant more detestable 
than another it is the cant of denouncing Cant. Often 
enough, too, that which is denounced as Cant is some- 
thing else, probably ignorance. When Mrs. Jellaby started 
a subscription list for the purpose of supplying the natives 
of a part of Africa with the means of rubbing the black off, 
there were doubtless those among her acquaintances who 
denounced her entreaties for assistance as Cant. As like 
as not it was sheer ignorance on Mrs. Jellaby’s part. 
Despairing of full-grown niggers she was very likely under 
the delusion that if you got hold of them young enough 
soap might be their salvation. 

It always has been the case that those readiest to 
denounce the Cant of others are the persons of superior 
knowledge. They forget that if Cant, even when you 
get the real article, is bad, superior knowledge is not 
much better. For one thing it is generally wrong, but it 
has the strut of omniscience. ‘Jo be the unfortunate 
possessor of superior knowledge is what no honest man 
would pray for his son, but to affect to have it is—Cant 
abominable. There is no term so freely bandied about as 
Cant, and there is none so apt to shoot back from the 
object at which it has been thrown and hit the thrower on 
the nose. One man sneering at what he calls another 
man’s Cant reminds you of the meeting between the 
chimney-sweep and the Chinaman who were so smitten 
with the humour of each other that they laugbed till they 
rolled into the gutter. When two men suspect each other 
of the same form of Cant, they do not laugh at each other, 
fear and suspicion make them take different directions. 
But when one man whose Cant is honesty meets another 
man whose Cant is religion then the brickbats begin to 
fly and quiet people get out of the way. The advantage, 

of course, always lies with the attacking party. Accordingly 
to make yourself feared, you have only to work up a 
reputation as one who is death on Cant. Quiet people 
without a vestige of it about them will best consult 
their own welfare by keeping out of your way. Looked 
at in this way it is obvious that the denouncers or the 
enemies of Cant constitute a serious danger to the com- 
munity, which ought to take stringent means of protecting 
itself. It is no paradox to say that the enemy of Cant 
jis the enemy of the people; or if it is a paradox, there 
is still a certain amount of truth in it. 

‘Words,’ said the philosophic Hobbes, ‘are the counters 
of wise men and the money of fools.’ Consequently it 
would be as well to know what Cant means. Mr. R. 
Wallace, M.P., who has been denouncing it to some brother 
Scots whose hatred of it is proverbial, said its rea] 
meaning was ‘chant.’ Hence you may trace the origin 
of the word to the enemies of the Psalm-singing Puritans, 
or to the whine which accompanies the beggar’s plea 
for alms. Doubtless, if the Puritan sang a psalm as 
he fastened the halter round the neck of a gilded Cavalier 
the latter would not feel justified in joining the hymn of 
praise, an] he may have imagined, with some show of 
reason from his point of view, that his executioner was a 
Yet the Puritan may have sung his 


damned hypocrite. 
psalm and hanged his Cavalier with the absolute conviction 


that he was doing the right thing in both cases, One 
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must, as much as possible, eliminate the personal element 
when one sets up to judge one’s neighbours. But if Mr. 
Wallace is right in his derivation of the word, it has a 
much wider significance now than it had when Puritans 
were called Roundheads. Affect to praise what you do 
rot thoroughly understand, on the authority of some one 
you trust—it is Cant. Hesitate to pronounce judgment 
on an apparently simple case because you can imagine a 
similarly simple case where a similar judgment would be 
wrong—it is Cant, the cant of candour. Be over scrupu- 
lous and hesitate to do something which other people feel 
no hesitation in doing—it is Cant, the cant of honesty. 
Run through all the virtues and there is not one on which 
a little scrupulosity in your practice of it will not lay you 
open to the charge of Cant. On the other hand, take 
the man who is ever ready to praise what he does not really 
like; who affects to shrink from condemning a man whom 
every one else condemns; who always insists that honesty 
is the best policy, but never hesitates to take a mean 
advantage when he can; who preaches temperance and 
gets drunk on the sly; who goes regularly to church for 
the mere sake of appearance; one, in short, whose heart 
constantly belies his lips; him, also, you call a canting 
humbug, and doubtless he is. But it seems strange that 
the over-scrupulous man and the unscrupulous one should 
be classed in the same category, even though there is a 
popular saying to the effect that extremes meet. 

‘Clear your mind of cant,’ said Dr. Johnson. But 
nowadays the word is such a bugbear, it comes so readily 
to the lips, it is used with so little discretion, that before 
clearing our minds of the thing it would be better to clear 
the language of the word. Besides, if every one did suc- 
ceed in clearing his mind of Cant, have you considered 
how changed the world would be ? Most, ifnot all the great 
institutions of this country, would be undermined ; political 
parties would disappear, and in their place six or seven 
hundred Mr. Leonard Courtneys would stare stonily in 
each other’s faces. No two of them would be of the same 
opinion in any matter, nor would they be capable of so 
much combination as to elect a Speaker. Where would 
then be all the cults and crazes which make easy to fragile 
intellects the rocky and desolate places of the ratiocinative 
understanding ? Clear our minds of Cant, forsooth ! Even 
if it were possible, which of course it is not, are we going 
to bring the world down about our ears because of the 
terrorism of a single word of which Quacks alone are not 
afraid? ‘There is no chance of it: we will never clear our 
minds of Cant. But with advantage we might hear a great 
deal less about it. So long as we have any sense of humour, 
Cant will not have complete dominion over us ; for here are 
bane and antidote. And every one must trust te what 
humour he has to keep the other in check. 
to think of the monumental figures in literature which have 
been given over entirely to Cant, of the Tartuffes, the 
Holy Willies, and the Pecksniffs, to see that they could 
never have been what they were had they possessed the 
least spark of humour. You will find that the same thing 
is true in real life. Sentimental people drift into Cant as 


You have only 


easily as Mr. Wegg dropped into poetry, because when 
their sentimental fits are on any humour they have is 
obliterated. But enough of Cant! 


UNDER COMPULSION 


JT is perfectly true although you wouldn't think it: there 

was once a time when IJ didn’t play footer. The fact 
is, I came here from a wretched little preparatory school 
where we never had time for games. When we were at 
school we worked: you know that 1 was an awful dab at 


classics when I came here. I knewsome German too, but 





fortunately I lay low over that, and now I can truthfully 
say I don’t know a word of it. 

Well, I came here and I had a pretty rough time of it 
at first. Of course they got me to play footer, but one 
day was enough for them, and a good deal more than 
enough for me. I had my mark on young Braithwaite for 
a year afterwards. I got the ball once: I was supposed to 
be in the scrum, but when I found the thing in my hands 
I was just about where the middle three-quarters might 
have been, and it was pretty close to our goal line. I didn’t 
know what to do with it, and was rather glad when young 
Braithwaite snatched it from me until he said ‘ Thank 
you!’ in his silliest voice and slipped over our line and 
made a try. 

Gawler I. (old Gawler’s elder brother) told me to go 
and bury myself, and I tell you I felt like doing it. And 
yet the fellows wondered that I didn’t play again that 
season. There were no compulsory games, which just 
shows what a silly kind of school it must have been. 

The Head came, if you remember, at the end of the 
summer, and there was a sort of a feeling in the air when 
we arrived that told a fellow there were going to be changes 
before long. All the same, it was a surprise next morning 
when we saw the notice announcing that school games 
were to be compulsory ‘for all boys not physically ineapa- 
citated.’ 

I can’t say I thought myself physically incapacitated, 
and there were such a set of crocks, who began to talk 
about tyranny and such like nonsense, that I lay low, 
What is a decent master but a tyrant, anyway ? However, 
I didn’t like being compelled to do a thing, whether | 
wanted to or not, and so I just wrote the Mater. I knew 
the Mater, and I guessed what sort of a man the Head 
was. So I wrote: 

‘Dear Mater,—I got back safely and am well. I shall 
write you a long letter soon, but I want you to do some- 
thing for me. Will you write to the Head at once, and 
say: “ Dear Sir,—I do not wish my son to play football 
Don’t add 
another word, and, above all, don’t giie any reasons. —Your 


this term.—Yours truly, Miriam Davison.” 
affectionate son, GrorGce Davison.’ 

When that had gone off I felt safe. The Mater was a 
person you could always trust; and, besides, she hated 
footer. Bat I was not happy very long. You see, I did 
not funk playing in the least. I wanted to play, but 
there seemed to me to be no use in my going down and 
making an exhibition of myself, which was about all I 
could do. However, there were one or two johnnies in 
the school I never could stand at any price, and it was 
they who complained most loudly about the new rule. 
Chunkey Salmon was one of them. 

‘Look here, Chunkey,’ I said at last—it was only an 
hour after I had posted that letter to the Mater—‘if the 
Head only makes you play, the new rule will be a blessing. 
It will take some of the beef off you. 
look at, Chunkey.’ 


‘Oh,’ says Chunkey, ‘so you’re going to play, are you? 


You aren't nice to 


A nice show you'll make of yourself! ’ 

‘If you don’t shut up,’ I said, ‘I'll jolly soon make 4 
show of you.’ Chunkey did shut up, and suddenly I began 
to see that I had rather given myself away. However, | 
couldn't see my way to letting myself be compelled to 
do a thing, and I remembered that the Mater’s letter 
would make matters all right. So I went to bed quite 
happy. 

It all began again next morning, however, and I heard 
no end of rubbish talked before and after the bell rang to 
wake us. Chunkey did not give me any of his talk, but I 
heard a good deal of what was said, and precious rot it 
was. They objected to compulsion! They got plenty of 
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compulsion every day from me, and Billy, and old Gawler, 
and a host of others. What they were afraid of was the 
chance of being hurt. 

Now, as I’ve said, I didn’t like to be compelled to do 
anything - but, on the other hand, I didn’t want to be 
lumped in with that set. It was a rum thing about the 
Head: he had any amount of the crankiest notions, and 
yet, somehow, you rather respected his opinion than 
otherwise. 

‘{,00k here, sir!’ ‘About compulsory football. 
You know, I can’t play a bit, and I am in for an important 
examination whose result will influence my career.’ | 
thought that would fetch him, but he only grinned. 

‘Go on,’ he said. 

‘Well, sir,’ I said, ‘I thought I might play one day 
a week instead of four.’ 


I said. 


The Head looked at m2 for a moment considering. 
Then ‘All right,’ he ‘You'd better begin this 
afternoon.’ 

‘And please, sir,’ I said. ‘ There’ll b2 a letter fron the 
Mater to-morrow. I'll answer that for you, sir.’ 

The Head laughed. I suppose he had known other 
johnnies with maters that could be managed. ‘Very well, 


said. 






Davison, he said, and I went off to see about my jersey. 

I can tell you I felt a bit queer when [ had got into it. 
You see I was pretty chummy with most of the other 
fellows and they knew I didn’t funk, so that it always 
puzzled them that I refused to play footer. I knew 
there'd be a commotion when I came into the playground. 
However I thought of Chunkey in his togs and that 
comforted me. 

Well, I went downstairs, and at the bottom I met him. 
I might have known what he would do. ‘Not togged 
yet?’ I said, 

‘Are you playing ?’ 
I'm on the sick-list.’ 


P . . ‘ ° - ? ! 
he asked, grinning. ‘ Whata mug! 


. I just told him what I thought of him and went out 
Old Gawler was captain of a side 
inthe second game, and he chose me first of all, ‘The 
Head captained the other side, and soon we were down cn 
the field, 

‘Look here, my son,’ 


into the playground. 





said Gawler. ‘You've got to 
| follow the ball, and get into the scrum, and keep your 
B he ud down, When you collar, collar low.’ 

since I’ve had the study next to Gawler’s, I have 
: ena that nobody can describe a game in which he has 


played. 


4 Now, 


When the time comes to write the reports for 
the Magazine there is a meeting up there, and we try to 
ie remember. Old Gawler never forgets a man that he has 
© got to come down on for bad play—he’s tremendously 

} hard on selfishness—but beyond that we can only be 
> certain who made the tries and kicked the goals, and what 
© Was the result. When we beat the Pe nguins by eight 
goals and seven tries we gave a try to every one. It 


aid 


© looked good, and it was very nearly true. But you'll sce 
that I can’t attempt to describe the game, especially as 
I'ma bit of a dab at it now, and sien didn't know the 
4 » tules, much less how tu play. 

Well, we kicked off, and there were a lot of scrums, and 
» ‘ny amount of shoving and running. I was awfully afraid 
d Sof doing something wrong, and when I fumbled : 
| © ftom Denny I simply had to plunge into the ve scrum, 
} and hide myself. Well shoved, 
paler, who was playing middle three-quarters. 

E thief, but I shoved for all I was worth. 
3 However, it wasn’t that which made me see the julli- 
' softhe game, The other side made one try, though 
B the kick was a failure ; and the Head got beastly cocky. 
Old Gawler kicked off from the twenty-five, and then 
Some one or other made a mess of it, and before we knew 


ee 
‘ 


3 






it pass 


shouted 


I felt a 


Davison ! 
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where we were we had been driven back to within twenty 
yards of our line. ‘Ihe Head was howling to his halves, 
and his three-quarters were spread across the field. 

The ball got into touch, and when it was th o vn out 
He pitched himself down and 
began to squirm, clinging on to the ball. But he was 
stopped at once, and some one lugged him out by the legs 
while the scrum was formed. We shoved like blazes, and 
were moving them and carrying the ball with us. Suddenly 
young ‘Turtle, who was at my side and a little in front of 
me, brought his elbow back with a bang on my nose. It 
hurt, and for a moment I stood there dazed. Then the 
ball somehow got to our back. He meant to punt into 
touch, but the thing went low and caught me in the face. 

I can tell you I was pretty blind for a moment, and 
when I came round the game was a long way off. How- 
ever, it had done me good: I was really interested now. 

At last I saw the Head do a thing I didn’t like. They 
were pressing us again and he was mad to make a try. 
Now, when he played football he couldn’t think of any- 
He got the ball, and young Hofland—a sort 
of fag of mine, and an awfally plucky kid— 


one of oar men got it. 


thing else. 
went for him. 
The Head just handed him off, but he was beastly rough, 
and I could see the kid was hurt. Tat got my dander up. 

I was marking the Head after that. Somehow the ball 
never came our way when it was thrown out from touch. 
Bat at last he got it, and I went for him bald-headed. I 
simply waited till he came near me and then I flung 
myself at his legs below the knee. 

Of course it was a simple enough thing to do, but I 
made a mess of it. His knee came against my head with 
a bang, like breaking coals, and I sort of knew that he 
came a cropper on top of me. Then I found myself lying 
on my back and every one standing round. Old Gawler 
and the Head were kneeling over me. 

‘Hullo!’ ‘What's up?’ 
stupid. 

‘Are yoa all right, old chap ?’ 

‘Rather, I said. ‘Is it half-time yet ?’ 

They all laughed. ‘You'd better rest till half-time,’ 
said the Head, and then they made me go and watch the 
game. But I couldn't stand that. It’s rather rot watching 
a game at any time, but when you've had a nasty knock on 
the head there is nothing for it but to go on playing. So 
| went back and played, and once or twice I thought I had 
not done so badly. 

Now, I told you I couldn’t describe the game; I don’t 
remember what the final score was. 


I said. 


For I felt awfully 


said Gawler. 


I only know that 
three minutes before time we were level, and they were 
nearer our goal than we were to theirs. Suddenly old 
Gawler got the ball and made one of his punts. Before it 
fell he had run on and caught it and made a dash for 
their goal. 

He was stopped, of course, but we were in their twenty- 
five, and they didn’t seem to have much staying power in 
them. Anyway there came a tremendous rush, and the 
ball got into my hands, and then some one seemed to give 
me a lift from behind, and I fell on the ball with half a 
dozen fellows on the top of me. 

When I got up I couldn’t think what they were shouting 
over, but it appeared that I had made a try. 
called young Hofland, and he took the ball out. 


Old Gawler 
They 
wasted about two minutes in placing it, and then Gawler 
went back and looked at it with his head on one side. He 
came and shifted it a bit. Then the kid put it down, and 
Gawler kicked. It was a simply perfect shot, and we had 
won by a goal! 
Now I must tell you the end of it all. 

off the field the Head came up to me. 
Davison ?’ 


As we walked 
‘Head bad, 


he said. 
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‘No, sir,’ I said. ‘Not at all.’ Which was a lie. 

‘I’m glad I didn’t hurt you,’ he said. 

I don’t like climbing down, but I was just going to do 
it when we got to the playground. There I saw a dozen 
fellows doing the dullest drill, and Chunkey was one of 
them. I chuckled, for I knew what the Head had done. 

‘I’m glad we came to an arrangement,’ he said. ‘I am 
resolved that every one shall get proper exercise, and if 
a boy is not strong enough to play football we must let 
him try drill. I’m glad you chose football.’ 

1 was not certain what to say for a moment, but then 
I climbed down. ‘Soam I, sir, I said. ‘I had no idea 
what a jolly game it was. I was thinking that if you 
did not mind I'd like to play all four days, instead of 
once a week. I can get ready for the exam. all right.’ 

The Head just laughed. ‘I knew you would change 
your mind,’ he said. ‘I told Gawler at half-time. We'll 
have you in the Fifteen yet.’ 

Of course you know that he was right, though how he 
could have guessed it from that game goodness only 
H. D. Lowry. 


knows. I was a duffer. 


THE THEATRES 


|‘ a proof were needed as to which is the most popular, 
_ an Ibsen play with three of the best actresses on 
the London stage in the cast, or a genuine old-fashioned 
melodrama, it would be afforded by the fact, that whereas 
the ‘Master’s’ ‘masterpiece,’ Liftle Eyolf, with Miss 
Achurch, Miss Robbins and Mrs. Patrick Campbell in 
the leading pats, has to be withdrawn after a brief and 
much advertised career at the Avenue, the crowd throngs 
night after night to weep over Messrs. G. R. Sims and 
Arthur Shirley’s version of M. Pierre Deconcelle’s famous 
melodrama Les Deux Gosses (‘The Two Little Vagabonds’), 
The truth is that, however extravagant the plot of this 
play may be, there is more genuine humanity in one 
of its five Acts than in all Ibsen’s plays put together. 
Here we have men and women, engaged, indeed, in 
possib'y abnormal adventures and crimes—are they so 
very abnormal ?—the police reports might answer other- 
wise—but for all that possible human beings with 
emotions and passions which excite interest, provoke 
laughter and, in this special instance, also copious tears. 
On the other hand in Ibsen’s plays the characters are 
always commonplace—disagreeable, and be his dramas 
ever so well acted they invariably bore, and as was 
recently observed by a critic in an article headed ‘The 
Ibsen Bacillus,’ the reason is not far to find, ‘Mr. Ibsen 
takes an extremely disgusting view of life,’ and his 
dramitis person@ are consequently very poor creatures 
indeed. This much must be said, and it is only said because 
when The Two Vagabonds was produced months ago, the 
sagacious critics of the new school screamed at it as a sort 
of old-fashioned monstrosity—unworthy of public notice, 
and especially of their own. Now the public, which after 
all is quite as wise in its generation as the writers in 
question who would fain lead its opinion, has pronounced 
in favour of the melodrama, and turned the cold shoulder 
on the ‘most splendid and thoughtful drama of modera 
times,’ and it is not any special audience which is crowd- 
ing to the Princess’s but literally the ‘whole town.’ 

The Two Little Vagabonds is in reality a sort of up-to- 
date version of Oliver Tirist. It is not so good, but it is 
for all that excellent in its way. Itis a consolation to find 
that the same good souls who used to moisten the pages of 
Dickens’s immortal novel are still plentiful amongst us, and 
flock in their thousands to weep over the sorrows and 
tribulations of poor little Wally and his friend Dick. We 
own up to the fact, and we are not ashamed to do so, that 
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on several occasions the stage grew very dim and that we 
were obliged to find some plausible pretext for the use of our 
handkerchief. In many scenes the play is irresistibly moving 
and pathetic, and the entire audience began to fall to recog- 
nition by tears. And it is well it should be so, for, depend 
upon it, men and women who will ‘ make fools of themselves’ 
over the fictitious griefs of two children on the stage, have 
a tender spot left in their hearts for the genuine little 
sufferers in the tragedy of real life. Fortunately, the ‘two 
little vagabonds’ are not all made up of tears, but have 
their moments of fun and frolic, and then hearty becomes 
the laughter and boisterous the applause of the sympa- 
thetic spectators. We should have liked to have left the 
theatre without witnessing the death of Wally, but the little 
fellow dies so nobly—in an endeavour to save his small 
friend’s life—that possibly it is as well he should depart 
from the mimic world in which he has suffered so much, even 
to the strains of the New Jerusalem play, con sordini, and 
that the audience should take its departure les darmes dans 
les yeux, which is a good deal more than any audience 
Ibsen ever gathered together to witness his sordid and 
morbid dramas has been known to do. Since the interest 
of Messrs. Sims and Shirley's work centres entirely round 
the children, it is fortunate that two such remarkable 
young actresses as Miss Sydney Fairbrother and Miss 
Kate Tyndall were ready to undertake the repre: 
Rarely, if ever, have we seen boys’ parts so 
well played. There is no trace of the girl discernible 
in either performance: voice and walk and gesture are 
essentially boyish. The gentle Wally—never lackadaisical 
or affected—is played to perfection by Miss Tyndall, and 
the manly little Dick of Miss Fairbrother is in its way 
equally good. Both ladies have the rare gift of pathos, 
and they succeed in extracting the greatest tribute 
histrionic artists can receive—the tribute of tears, 
Miss Hilda Spong, as the mother who is_ searching 
the world for her lost child, is really admirable. 
She has a.great deal of the quiet emotional power which 
distinguished the early career of Mrs. Kendal. Not less 
excellent in a difficult part is Miss Mena Le Bert, a very 


sentation. 


capable young actress indeed ; and Marie Hassell, as the 
dauntless Irishwoman Biddy, acts the terrible old rascal to 
the very life. The male interest is somewhat sketchy and 
subordinate, but Mr. Ernest Leicester is a clever and 
manly Thornton, and Mr. Lyston Lyle is equally good as 
Darville. Mr. Edmund Gurney plays capitally the Bill 
Sykes of the piece 
invests with remarkable realism, and yet saves from being 
too loathsomely repulsive. He avoids the pitfall of playing 
to the pit and gallery, and for this very reason contrives 


the Gaffer—a character which he 


to win instant approbation. 
Mr. F. Hume’s Veddy’s Wives at the Strand is not 4 
very particularly brilliant farcical comedy, but it is amusing. 
It makes one laugh—more often than not against ones 
will, but still the fact remains. We chronicle its success 
if only on account of its admirable acting. The McNab ot 
Mr. Fred Thorne is extremely funny. Mr. Charies Glenny, 
too, acts well as the much married Teddy. During the 
past week Mrs. Horace Nevill (Miss Annie Rose) has 
replaced Miss Maud Millet as the heroine. It is some 
time since this popular actress has been seen in Londo? 
She has lost nothing by her protracted holiday, looks 
as charming as ever, and acts with all her old grace and 
distinction. R D. 
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Scots graduate, obtained an engagement as leader-writer 
on an English provincial newspaper, and how ignorant he 
was at that time, not only of the writing of ‘leaders,’ but 
(apparently ) of the things themselves. He does not give 
the name of the English provincial newspaper to which, 
thus fortuitously, he became attached. It was the Noléing- 
ham Daily Journal, an old-fashioned but not unintelligent 
organ of ‘ Moderate Liberal’ opinion, occupying the ground 
midway between the other local sheets, the Tory Guardian 
and the Radical Express. Mr. Barrie must have found 
himself very much at sea at Nottingham, as typical an 
English town as ‘ Thrums’ is typically Scots. How little 
sympathy he can have had with his surroundings! I have 
heard that he was notable among his press colleagues for 
his shyness and reserve, and likewise for his fertility as a 
writer. I am told that any one curious enough to consult 
the files of the Nottingham Daily Journal for the early 
‘eighties would find in them a mass of what we may call 
Barriana. Mr. Barrie, I am informed, was wont to ‘ spread 
himself,’ not only in the ‘leader’ columns, but elsewhere 
in the paper, where he discoursed, under the disguise of a 
pseudonym, de omnibus rebus, or nearly so. No doubt the 
experience did him good, though any one less fitted by 
nature for the ordinary routine work of journalism I can 
scarcely imagine. 

Talkiug of Mr. Barrie I am led somehow to think of Dr. 
George MacDonald, who, I see, is about to give us a new 
Old Root. Those 
enthusiatic Scots who are never tired of prophesying im- 
mortality for the products of Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crockett, 
‘lan Maclaren,’ and other cultivators of the kail-yard, 
may be asked to bethink them of the fate of the early 
books of Dr. MacDonald, which were not less heartily 
saluted in theirday. One remembers very well the shouts 
of strong approval with which English as well as Sscots 
reviewers received in succession Phaniasies, and David 
Elginbrod, and Alec Forbes of Howglen, and Annals of a 
(luiet Neighbourhood, and Dealings with the Fairies, and 
Robert Falconer, and The Seaboard Parish—all of them 
issued in the sixties. Since then, Dr. MacDonald has 
written steadily on, a story of his called Lilith being pub- 
lished only last year. 
among the best Dr. MacDonald has done, but I should not 
be surprised if Phantastes and the Dealings with the Fairies 
(which includes The Light Princess) outlived them all. A? 
the Back of the North Wind ought also to survive. The 
Dealings with the Fairies was reprinted so recently as 1890 ; 


book-—Rampollo: Gronths from 


an 


The works on Scots subjects are 


That is rather significant. 
But at present 


Phantastes, so recently as 189+. 
Then there are Dr. MacDonald's poems. 
lam thinking of him only as a novelist. 
I see Mr. George Allen has brought out bis little book 
of Pen-Portraits by Thomas Carlyle. 
that the idea of this pretty volume should have been 
anticipated by the projector of Cope’s Smoke-Room Booklets 


It is rather curious 


—a series of interesting brochures issued from the office of 
the Tohacco-Plant in Liverpool. One of these brochures, 
brought out in 1890, had a chapter much on the lines of 
the P n-Porlraits, and, in some respects, more acceptable. 
Announcement is made of the decease of ‘Mrs. For- 
tester’ (Mrs. Smith-Bridges), a lady who had enjoyed 
Popularity as a novelist for close upon twenty years. Her 
frst book, I fancy, was Fair Women, which dates from 
1808, as does her Fyrom Olympus to Hades. My Hero fol 
lowed in 1870, Dolores in 1875, Diana Carew in 18706, 
Mignon in 1877, Viva in 1878, and so on. Of her later 
Works among the most widely read, I faney, were My Lord 
“e my Lady, On-e Again, Of the World Worldly, and The 
Light of Other Days. She died, so to speak, in literary 
harness, for a volume of hers, called //arlow’s Jdeal and 
Other Stories, came out this very year, She evidently 
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found it to her interest to adhere to one publishing firm, 
for all (or nearly all) her works were issued with the impri- 
malur of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Mr. D. J. O'Donoghue has in preparation a biography of 
James Clarance Mangan. Well, there is room for a sub- 
stantial memoir of the Irish poet. He has not, of course, 
been altogether ‘unsung.’ To a collection of his poems 
produced at New York in 1859, John Mitchell contributed 
a ‘ biographical introduction,’ and there is even a little 
Life of him by J. MacCall, which runs, however, only to 
some thirty pages. He finds a place, of course, in that 
hospitable ‘omnium gatherum,’ The Poets and Poetry of 
the Century, wherein Mr. J. H. Ingram writes concerning 
him, giving specimens both of his original verses and of his 
rhythmical translations, in which, perhaps, he the more 
excelled. A cheap edition of his best things in verse was 
brought out in London some ten years ago, 

I mentioned the other day that Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s 
Rossetti would 
include reproductions of four portraitsof the poetess which 
have not yet seen the light. ‘To this, I may add, that 
the volume will also contain two portraits of Christina 
Rossetti and her mother—one from the chalk drawing by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, executed at Hunter’s Forestall in 
1877, and now in the National Portrait Gallery ; and the 
other from a photograph taken by ‘ Lewis Carroll’ in the 
garden at Tudor House, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. Further, 
there will be pictures (from photographs specially taken 
for this work) of Miss Rossetti’s residence, 30 Torrington 
Square, and of the church which she attended—Christ 
Church, Woburn Square. It will be noted that, with the 
approval of Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. Mackenzie Bell asks 
possessors of letters by Miss Rossetti to allow him to make 
copies of them for publication in his memoir. 
is 33 Carlton Road, Putney. 

Novels are now turned out by publishers with almost 
mechanical regularity. Thus, Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
announce for January 7th Mr. Henty’s The Queen's Cup ; 
for January 14th Mr, Westall’s With the Red Eagle, and 
Mrs. Huvgerford’s An Anxious Moment, and Other Sieiies ; 
With the 
Red Eagle is a historical romance ; Beyond the Pale has 
been running through the weekly edition of the Times. 
In February will come Mr. Frank Barrett’s 4 Missing 
Witness. Messrs, Chatto also have in the press Vhe Nar- 
rative of ( ‘aptain Coignet, Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850, 
and General Meredith Read’s Iistoric Studies in Vaud, 


forthcoming monograph on Christina 


His address 


for January 21st Mrs. Croker’s Beyond the Pale. 


Berne and the Savoy. 

Lyrics in Prose is the title of a collection of extracts 
from De Quincey’s writings which Mr. George Allen will 
issue by-and-by. But is ‘lyrical’ precisely the adjective 
The 
phrase ‘ prose poem’ is, we all know, hackneyed enough ; 
but the thing itself is not really often met with. 

In Mr. Owen 
Seaman’s new volume, The Battle of the Bays, 1 find 
that delectable ballad of the Bodley Bun; 1 find also 
‘A Vigo Street Eclogue,’ and skits on Mr. Le Gal- 


to apply to the literary method of De Quincey ? 


Mr. John Lane is a forgiving man. 


lienne and Mr. Watson; I find further much satire upon 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley and his ‘ weird unearthly spell.’ 
Nevertheless The Battle of the bays bears the imprint of Mr, 
Lane, and is issued from the Bodley Head. 
that Mr. Lane can apprciate chaff even when directed 
against himself, his authors and artists—and the more 
especially when the chaff is (as in this case) brilliant. 
‘Various as we are, says the editor of The Children of 
the Hour, 
‘Good writing,’ it seems, is to be one of the ‘ken marks’ 
(whatever they may be) of the new work of genius. ‘The 
slipshod writer is not of us... . We are all proved pens,’ 


This shows 


‘we have one thing in common, skill in writing. 
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And yet in the editorial preface there are such sentences 
as ‘While you shall find your daily paper morning after 
morning the same, the same year after year, you shall find 
us ever different. . . You shall find speaking to you now a 
soldier, now a poet, now a traveller, now a fine lady,’ and so 
forth. Let us hope that the Children of the Hour are not 
going to give way to childish affectations of this sort. 


REVIEWS 
A DIPLOMATIST AND SPORTSMAN 


A Memoir of Sir John Drummond Hay, P.C., K.C.B., G.C.M.G , 
sometime Minister at the Court of Morocco. Based on 
his Journals and Correspondence. With a Preface by Sir 
FRANCIS W. DE WINTON, K.C.M.G. London: Murray. 


For more than forty years Sir John Drummond Hay repre- 

sented this country in Morocco, and succeeded in obtaining 
with three Sultans in succession an influence which was un- 
rivalled in the history of that unfortunate State. Sir Francis 
De Winton, who writes a brief preface to this interesting volume, 
observes that it does not sufficiently convey the enormous influ- 
ence he wield-d in the country, for after the Emperor and 
Sheriff of Wazan he was the most powerful personage in the 
State. “His long residence in the country, his intimate 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of the people, 
his perfect knowledge of Arabic, his love of justice, his absolute 
fearlessness, his keen appreciation of their sports and amuse- 
ments, in which he often joined, not only made him the trusted 
friend of the late Emperor and his predecessors, but also the 
chosen friend of the people.’ His influence over many of the wild 
hill tribes was such that they would com: to him for his advice 
and counsel in their tribal disputes. An instance of his bold and 
tactful method of dealing with hostile tribes is given at length 
in the eleventh charter, when he visited the pirates on the 
Riff coast to endeavour to get them to abandon their outrages 
on shipping becalmed off their shores. The Governor of the 
Spanish fortress of Melilla sought to dissuade him from what 
the Spaniard regarded as a foolhardy mission, and indeed it 
s evident that he took his life in his hand. A speech wh chhe 
delivered to the tribes is a model of persuasion, although inthe 
course of ic guns were pointed at him, and the episode ended 
by the chiefs giving him promises which they kept for thirty 
years. After he left Mcrocco the Riffians attacked the 
Spaniards and inflicted great loss on the la‘ter, and possibly 
they have again taken to piracy, though tke scope for their 
operations is not what it was in 1856 when the British Minister 
obtained from them the promise which they kept with s> much 
fidelity. 

The confidence of successive Sultans in him was such that a 
word from him made or marred even the highest officials. In 
1861, in a private letter, he wrote that he felt almost nervous 
at the blind confideace placed in him by the Sultan. ‘I 
happened to mention to the Uzir that one of the governors of 
a fort was an imbecile, next morning I was informed that the 
Sultan said my opinion sufficed, and he was dismissed from 
office. A Jew had been robbed and put in prison by a governor. 
I mentioned it. Orders were given for restoration of the 
property, and the governor was sent for by the Sultan, which is 
equivalent to imprisonment. I must think twice before I speak 
to these folk. Long afterwards the Sultan proposed that he 
should take charge of the foreign <ffairs of Morocco and give 
directions to the individual who was nominally Foreiyn Min: ter; 
but this Sir John refused on account of the jealousy it would 
create amongst the representatives of the other Powers. Never- 
theless he was frequently attacked in France and Spain as the 
cause of the failure of the policy of cach country in Morocco; 
everything was said to be cue to the evil genius ofthe British 
Minister. In 1884 he was publ cly assailed in the French 
press by M. O;dega, the French Minister, and the attack was 
re‘erred to in the House of Lords, when Hay had the satisf:c- 
tion of teing commended by a succession of Foreign Secretaries 
and of being immediately afterwards made a G.C.M.G. by the 
Queen, while his assailant shuffled out of his responsibility for 
the attack. But there was one objcct which he always had very 
near his heart and which nevertheless his extraordinary influence 
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in Morocco could not secure. This was reform. In a’conver. 
sation with the Sultan—whom he always spoke of as an honest 
and well-meaning man—in 1872 he declared that the govern. 
ment of Morocco was the worst in the world, and then proceeded 
toexplain how this wasso. This extraordinarily frank discussion 
was as creditable to the Sultan as it was to his visitor, and 
it ended by the former asking for a secret memorandum of 
reforms. On receiving and studying this document, the Sultan 
called together all the chief officers of his court, the governors 
that happened to be at hand, and all the high personages of his 
realm, and thus addressed them :—‘ You are all a set of thieves 
and robters, who live by peculation, bribery, corruption and 
plunder. Goaway!’ But reform of the administration was as 
far off as ever. His own modest account of his astounding 
power in the midst of the fanaticism and corruption which 
ruled in high places around the Moorish throne is given ina 
letter to the late Sir Henry Layard. ‘Not only my Spanish 
colleague, but I may say all in their turn, attribute the good 
favour in which I am held by the Sultan and his myrmidons to 
my giving secret councils in opposition to the demands of the 
representatives of other foreign governments, and thus currying 
favour. They cannot and will not understand that I have 
managed to maintain a certain ascendency over the mind of the 
Sultan, in questioas with other foreign Powers, from the very 
fact of my never having hesitated in speaking my mind and 
recommending the most unpalatable concessions. The late 
Sultan, as also the present, found that when they had not 
accepted my disinterested advice troubles ensued and _ they 
paid dearly. I therefore still hold my ground at the Court, 
thouch Morocco has found itself on more than one occasion, as 
in the last Spanish war, abandoned by England.’ Even after 
his retirement from the public service, on his occasional visits 
to his villa near Tangier, the Moorish officials went to him fer 
advice. In 1892 the Governor of Tangier gave him a message 
from the Sultan that the latter looked upon him as a true 
friend, and had directed the Tangier authorities to get Sir 
John’s advice when there was any difficulty. 

The concluding part of the book deals with the Minister as 
a sportsman, and a number of his adventures in search of sport 
are recorded in his oan words. Wild boar-hunting is the best 
sport in Morocco, and is very popular with the Moors. Sir 
John introduced the practice of hunting on horseback with a 
lance, in fact, the ‘ pigsticking of India; the boar, whether 
pursued by the ancient Moorish methods or by the newer and 
more sportsmanlike ones introduced by the British Minister, is 
an awkward customer, 2s mary of the :pirited sto:ies from the 
pen of Sir Join Hay bimself at the end of the work show. 

The earlier part of the volume, recording his experiences as 
a young affaché at Constantinople under Lerd Pon:onby and 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, is very amusing. There is a story 
of a speech to the Sultan by Lord Ponsonby which consisted 
merely of a repetition of the numerals, while the interpreter 
translated an excellent and appropriate speech to the Sultan. 
The interpreter to the British Embassy in those days was one 
of the well-known Pisani family, and was a very nervous 
person, The Ambassador had carefully written out his speech 
and given it to Pisani to translate and learn by heart. He 
was instructed to pay no attention to what Lord Ponsonby 
said at the audience but to repeat the prepared speech in 
Turkish without any reference to what was actually said, as 
form on the occasion was more important than substance, and 
it might not have been casy to render the Ambassador’ 
language into eloquent and polite Turkish at a moments 
notice. ‘Not one of the Turki-h officers present during the 
audience appeared to have tie slightest suspicion of what was 
taking place, and even if they had subsequently learnt that ihe 
Ambassador had counted instead of making a sp.ech, they 
would have comprehended that the desire of His Excellency 
was that his prepared speech should be clearly and properly 
translated by the interpreter on such an interesting occasi( Ml. 
In those days the presentation of a European lady to the 
Sultan had never been heard of, but Lady Lordencerry this 
wes in 1840—was eager to sce that monarch. Lord Ponsonby 
refused to take any steps to gratify her wishes, whereupon :he 
applied to the Austrian Ambassador, who knew her and who 
for some temporary reason had exceptional influence with 
Reshid Pasha, the Foreign Minister. The latter, after much 
demur, agreed to present her to the Sultan provided she 
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attended, arrayed in her jewellery, of which she was understood 
to have a vast amount. Reshid himself was to act as 
interpreter, and having acquainted the Sultan (who was 
assionately fond of jewellery) that a person had arrived 
at Constantinople with a wonderful collection, the Sultan 
desired to see it. Reshid observed that the individual 
never trusted the jewellery to any one, moreover that the 
jeweller was a female and always wore it on her when she 
wanted to sell it, to which the Sultan responded that she 
was to be brought with the jewels all on. When the adven- 
turous lady appears there is a delightful game of cross purpo:es, 
the Sultan treating her as dealer, Reshid interpreting his ques- 
tions as polite observations to a distinguished visitor. Thus: 

‘ Sultan. What price does she put on that set of turquoises? 

‘Reshid (to Lady Londonderry). His Majesty says that 
perhaps you would like to take a walk in the garden. 

‘Lady Londonderry expresses thanks, and would like to see 
the garden. 

‘Reshid (to Sultan). She says 400,009 piastres. 

‘Sultan. Take her away; I sha!l not give such prices. 

‘Reshid (to Lady Londonderry). His Majesty graciou:ly ex- 
presses Satisfaction at having made your acquaintance.’ 

Tne whole interview is almost as good as the famous inter- 
view with the Syrian Pasha in Fothen. 

There are many interesting episodes recorded in the book ; 
bit the most interesting impression left on the reader’s mind 
at the end is that of the sturdy, straightforward, resolute 
Minister himself, who held to his bold, honest way in the midst 
of Oriental and European intrigue and chicane, and who was 
as fair (and it may be added as successful) in his diplomacy as 
he was in his sport. 


A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 


Hegel's Philasophy of Right. Translated by S. W. DYDE, 
M.A., D.Sc. London: Bell. 


[ris somewhat odd that /Zegel’s Philosophy of Right shou'd 
have been so long in fiading an English translator, and that 
when found he should date his giit from a Canadiin University. 
Tae v gue of Hegelian interest among us has been very marked 
fy more than half a generation. And we may even say that 
the influence of Hegel’s ethical work has, in England, deployed 
in‘o p-actical life and become a recognisable impulse in a good 
deal of social and socialising action. Thus it might be main- 
tined that it is to German philosophy and Greek studies, 
rather than to the direct influence of such na‘ive and 
contemporary teachers as Mill or Spencer, that we are 
to refer, for instance, the movement which has in recent 
the forth of their own walls 
some suggestion of ideal interests over the 
pizan uplands, even unto Lirmingham and beyond, and 
which accounts for the actual apparition of Balliol in Bethnal 
‘een. And as the crystallisation of these tendencies we now 
have the addition to our educational codes of a new Subject—a 
subject old enough, indeed, to have become a forgotten science— 
that ofthe duties and rights of Citizenship. Of course, there 
have also been other causes at work (there always are ‘other 
Ciuses, to infinity and tedium), but we are here concerned with 
thisone. To suggest more concretely this bearing of Hegelian 
thought upon English practice, let a couple of names be cited. 
The name of the late Thomas Hill Greea we may tke without 
apolozy and leave the reader in possession of whatever it may 
gnify for him. More ceremony is enjoined in one’s treatment 
oftheliving. Letus therefore first apologise for the imper- 
‘ence and then take the liberty of naming Mr. bernard 
hsinquet—besides, his published works declare him—as a 
“nterand speaker who typically embodies a particular ethical 
and speculative bias which, being shared by many contem- 
Poraries who have come under identical influences, finds 
's practical outcome in evangelisations of the kind referred to. 
And if even Mr. Bosanquet more frequently app als to the 
“anction of Aristotle than to that of Hegel, nobody is deceived 
thereby, Besidcs, while we my say that the influence of the 
“asics upon common life has never been so real as at the 
Present moment, it must be remembered that to Hegel perhaps 
more than to any one else the fact is due ; since his interpreta- 
lion of Greek (and in a less degree of Roman) ethical and civic 
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conceptions was a historical contribution of immense vitality, 
which made possible, if it did not fully inaugurate, a new phase 
in the history and value of humanism. 

Howbeit in describing Hegel as a practical philosopher, we 
do not regard mainly the fact that an impulse originating in 
him can be shown to have registered itself in this or that 
English movement, educational or social. We wi h rather to 
indicate something that may sound a little paradoxical, but 
which is simply true : namely that, despite an apparent remote- 
ness from common ways of thinking or speaking, there is no 
philosopher to whom the ordinary ‘ Practical Man’ of English 
build should take so kindly as to Hegel, if only he could, by a 
miracle, be gotto read or understand him. For consider. 
The Practical Man, taken at his best, is one who is content to 
identify himself for most hours of the day with the virtues and 
the prejudices, the current ideas and the standards of practice 
and judgment which are recognised as reasonable in his own 
immediate world, be it great or little. He has a distrust for 
all mere abstract notions, a contempt for the habit of seeking 
a‘ter new views and setting your own peculiar personal judg- 
ment above the customs of the country and the law of the 
land. Growth and change he believes in (for he is usually a 
Conservative), but he misdoubts all proposals for a sudden 
leap to political perfection, and knows that the folk who are 
over-intent on being better men than their fath<rs are in a 
transition state of mind: or if they be not, so much the worse 
for them. It is a prime article of faith with him that the 
wisdom of our ancestors has given us in the constitution and 
laws, and also in the established order and usages, a Master- 
Text whichis to be studied and clarified and so developed from 
within, but which is never to be set aside or re-written to any 
large extent by any one generation of men, howsoever superior 
and fitted to improve things generally they may feel themselves 
to be. He believes, in a thoroughly primitive way, that his 
property is Azs; by the right of might in the first instance, may 
be, and by virtue of his will which keeps it so. It is an exten- 
sion of his personal being (though he is guiltless of such 
phrases) not an external chattel which he is allowed the use 0’, 
pending somebody elst’s decision as to what shall b: done with 
it. He believes that the difference betwzen man and woman 
might well be taken for granted at this time of day, seeing that 
it was discovered and verified long ago and accounts for many 
things that have been, are, and shall b2: that the fashion of 
snarling and slavering over the iniquities of marriage in novels 
and in plays (a fashioa as old as any other folly) is favoured by 
a want of knowledg2—also of decent upbringing—on the part 
of clever young persons, and a timorous des‘re to be indecent 
in print on the part of some children of a senile growth. 
Waiving all talk about equality, he would tell you that there is 
a plaice proper to each ; that a man’s plaice is in the world and 
a woman's is at home, and the consequences of ¢/a¢ are what 
they must be. For the rest he feels (though he does not o/ten 
say it) that not ‘himself’ but the family—‘the kids and the 
missis’ they have been called in song—is the social unit which 
he signifies, and that with re‘erence to /A2/—not to any astract 
individual rights whatever—he has his place and meaning in 
life: the terch in the Sou’-we:t workshops being but another 
aspect of the home inthe Wandsworth RoaJ. Again, though he 
believes himself to be as good a man as any, he yet holds that 
there is more in social distinctioas than meets the eye, and 
that, however it has come about, there are Classes of men as 
there are breeds of doz: that the right sort of man wi.l always 
beloag to and illustrate his Class, be he ploughman or peer, and 
that the most evil thing which may befall a man is that he 
should, as moral pariah or social pirvenu, be of no recognised 
class at all. Further, as a mem) er of the communi'y in struggle 
with other members our friend looks after himself; Lut when 
the right moment comes, he is all for England: which is to say 
that he really ‘finds himself’ in the Sate, abstract and remote 
though it seem to be, more fully tian in the pidlc or pr.vate 
rel.tions wh'ch seem so much nearer t») his business ani his 
bosom. In a word, our Practical Man has a distaste ‘or p2culiar 
views, experimental thinking, and unconventional behaviour ; 
and for guidance in the conduct cf life he trusts, not to the 
perilous process of logical theorising or to the will-o’-the-wisp of 
personal opinion, but simply to the verdict of reason or the race, 
as embodied in the actual social order, the valid ethical ideas, 
of his placeand time. Consequently, he sees no place or need in 
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the practical world for a treatise on Moral Philosophy, since such 
a work, in so far as it is true, can only assert categor'cally what 
he, as a reasonable being related to other reasonable beings, is 
taking for granted every hour of the day. 

These are the truths which Hegel set himself to vindicate 
philosophically in this book. And though experts warn you 
that every part of his system is in every other, since the 
Hegelian dialectic—‘the moving pulse of the idea’—throbs 
consistently through all, yet nobody denies that the PA//osophy 
of Right was as mucha testimony és rd wapaxpyua as it may 
also be xrija és dei. It is a work of Hegel, but it is also a 
consequence of the history of Europe from 1789 to 1820. As 
a youth he had felt like others the glamour of Rousseau and had 
flushed to welcome what seemed the beginnings of a better 
era for mankind. That Dawn was but the opening of a storm, 
which raged for a generation and passed, leaving men sadder 
but also sager. For in passing it had laid bare the unsee 
foundations of society and showed to men like Hezel how some 
quite simple ethical relations are the strength of the world and 
how some quite simple metaphysical ideas are capable of 
rending it asunder or changing it into a madhouse. One of 
these (to name but one) is that of the Rights of abstract 
Personality : the idea that you can take man out of the family, 
the social and the political relations in which he has his being— 
which have built him up from the beginning of his life 
and have given him all the concrete character, individuality, 
meaning, and human worth that is in him—that you can divest 
him of all this, and yet theorise about him asa sovereign being 
with mental traits, moral attributes, political rights, and heaven 
knows what else! This fallacy was the fixed idea which made 
men mad in the Revolution, and it broods in the heart of 
the monomania called Anarchy to-day. In another form, as 
a licence of subjective opinion, it breaks out in de//es-/ettres, and 
claims that whatever anybody ‘thinks’ (to call it thinking) has 
equal right to be uttered, and that whatever anybody utters has 
an equal right to be listened to. It will allow no question to be 
prejudiced ; it craves that decent people shall even consider 
with a mind ‘free from prejudice’ the vulgar aberrations of the 
woman who did. To conclude: asa criticism of the dangerous 
principle of subjectivity—which sets a catch syllogism above an 
embodied reason, private conviction above public morals, and 
the vanity of any half-formed individual above the vital interests 
of the community and the State—the Pihi/osophy of Rightis a 
work of unique compass and importance, belonging equally to 
the histories of Ethics and of Jurisprudence. ‘The translator, it 
follows, deserves well of ail students who have not the German 
or who, having it, prefer English, 


THE RED DEER 


The Red Deer (‘ Fur and Feather Series’ 
Longmans. 


London: 


The latest volume of the ‘Fur and Feather Series’ is 
perhaps the most interesting, as the furred creature of which it 
treats is the noblest and worthiest of our native wild things. 
The editor has been remarkably fortunate in the contributors. 
The Rev. Mr. Macpherson has an intimate personal acquain- 
tance with the subject, in addition to his purely scientific know- 
ledge of the natural history of this as of other animals. The 
red deer has long been his iriend. There is no higher or better 
equipped authority than Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, who tells us 
about the shooting of the deer; and Lord Ebrington, who 
writes on the hunting, was for several years Master of the 
Devon and Somerset, and has always been a native of the 
western home of the red deer. Finally, Mr. Alexander Innes 
Shand discourses in a mouth-watering way of the cookery of 
the venison. Both his contribution and that of Mr. Macpherson 
are much taken up with anecdote and story of old culinary 
methods and famous feasts, and of the manners of the deer when 
they overran practically the whole of our now all too populous 
island. Probably it will be a surprise to most of his readers 
to learn from Mr. Macpherson how wide, in comparatively 
recent years, was the range of the red deer in England. It is just 
because his contribution is so little scientific that it is so generally 
interesting. In fact the title ‘ Natural History of the Red Deer,’ 
given to his section, is so broadly interpreted as to be almost a 
misnomer, but as we read we do not quarrel with the breadth 
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of treatment. Mr. Cameron of Lochiel is, of course, scarcely 
to be criticised in his remarks on stalking. We think that he 
shows admirable restraint in his own criticism on the now 
little used, but in past days often abused, practice of driving 
deer to the guns. He shows clearly both its uses and its abuses, 
and does not allow enthusiasm for the finer sport of stalking to 
carry him into unmeasured strictures of the more wholesale 
method. His observations on the laying dowa of ground as 
forest, and selection of suitable ground for the purpose are all 
very much to the point. Perhaps at this time of day it was not 
to be expected that even he would have anything new to say 
about stalking. In common with most later authorities he 
prefers the collie to the deer-hound as the stalker’s assistant, 
and he gives a word of encouragement to the stalker in regard 
to running shots, which some are inclined to look on as fours de 
force, of which scarcely a lesser man than the late Mr. Horatio 
Ross can be capable. In achapter on the social and economical 
aspects of deer forestry he defends the position from the attacks 
of those whose every observation proves that they know nothing 
of the subject that they think themselves qualified to discuss, 
and concludes by a modest deprecation of the personal attitude 
towat~ the whole question which one of his knowledge could 
not, without affectation, fail to assume. 

Lord Ebrington’s section, however, is, after all, the best in 
the book. He has the best subject, and he treats it worthily, 
There is moderate interest in his account of stag-hunting in 
the past, both in England and, more particularly, in France; 
but when he comes to the account of that pack of which he was 
for six seasons Master, the interest becomes at once much more 
than moderate. Something of it is due no doubt to that 
mystery and magic which always dwells on the solitudes and 
in the combes of Exmoor and Dartmoor, but much of it is due 
to the writer’s keen enthusiasm and intimate knowledge. He 
sketches us the history of the pack, is explicit on the duties and 
qualities of that important person the ‘harbourer,’ so that as we 
read we almost feel as if we could ‘harbour’ a stag as well as 
Miles or ‘old Joe’ Blackmore. Few know stag-hunting so well 
as not to be both instructed and amused by his account, and 
few can know so little of it as to be bothered by the very few 
technicalities which he introduces and does not fai! to explain. 
He staunchly avoids the temptation of telling over again the 
well-worn stories of runs, and his remarks on the manners, and 
especially on the cunning, of the hunted stag are full of a fresh 
interest. There follow some remarks, a little technical in 
their nature, on hounds, horses, 2nd the deer themselves, and 
then comes Mr. Shand, concluding the volume with a donne 
bouche of well-cooked venison. 

If all the volumes of the Fur and Feather series were as good 
as this one its popularity would fall little short of that of the 
Badminton Library itself. Mr. Charlton and Mr. Thorburnare 
the illustrators, and the latter seems every whit as skilful in his 
dainty treatment of the ‘poor hairy fool’ as in his former 
delineations of the things of feather. 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS 


Australian Writers. By DESMOND BYRNE. London: 
Bentley. 


The book is correctly named. Mr. Desmond Byrne doesnot 
speak of Australian literature, but of Australian writers. He 
introduces his set of articles on the writers he has selected as 
representative, with some discussion of the question of ‘what 
length of time ought to be allowed for the development of dis- 
tinctive national characteristics in the literature of a youns 
country, highly civilised, and practically self-governing. He 
thinks Australia has been unduly slow about it, making com 
parison with English America, Yet some American critics ale 
still complaining that native writers are even yet in bondage t 
English tradition, and clamouring for a ‘ distinctive national 
characteristic ’ American literature. To this kind of question 
no academic answer is to be given. ‘The spirit of literatur 
bloweth when and where it listeth. And what is the effect ™ 
a nascent or yet unborn literature, for help or hindrance, of the 
presence, pattern and influence of an earlier full-grown litera: 
ture is a difficult question, which would repay a more systemall¢ 
investigation than it has yet received directly ; the influence, for 
example, of Greek literature on Latin; of the Classics on the 
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growing European literatures at the time of the Renaissance; the 
influence of English literature on American, or of the literature 
of Western Europe on the modern literature of Russia. Inthe 
case of Australia, as the author hints, the whole question is 
really premature, for the half-dozen writers adduced to represent 
the literature of the colony can scarcely be called Australian in 
any ‘ national distinctive’ sense. A little employment of 
Australian ‘local colour’ or of colonial experience is hardly 
sufficient to make a ‘new departure’ in literature. Manifestly 
Henry Kingsley did not cease to be an English novelist because 
he wrote Geoffrey Ham/yn, Similarly the two mea whose 
nimes will occur to most} minds whea Australian literature is 
mentioned— Adam Lindsay Gordon and Marcus Clarke—were 


4 both of them typical Englishmen, happily endowed with an 


uahaopy colonial experience. Marcus Clarke did not see 


4 Australia till he was more than eighteen years old ; and Gordon 


So also Miss Ada 


with her husband when she married. Rolf Boldrewood, on the 


‘‘Tasma,’ too, was 
tiken to Australia in her childhood, and Mrs. Campbeil Praed, 


' we think, was colonial born; and though both ladies have 


made London their home since their first reputation was made, 


S they may justly claim to be Australian, for there can be no 
© doubt that it is the experience of youth that tells, witness the 
© case of Mr. Bret Harte. 
. mitted, is a very insufficient basis whereon to found any theory 


But here, after all, it will be ad- 


or prophecy of a national and distinctive Australian literature. 


© We trust that this plain statement of a plain fact will not be 
© construed as English jealousy or disdain of colonial literary 


As Mrs. Campbell Praed, in her novels, makes her 
Englishmen remind her Australians, there is no need forthe Aus- 


distinctive Australian literature, is only another mark of the 
familiar supersensitiveness of the provincial, reinforced by an 
echo of those foolish fads current in art, literature and politics 
‘nationalities’ and ‘racial aspirations.’ If, however, on the 
one hand, it is worse than useless to be continually taking 
colonial literature up by the roots to see if it is growing, we 
would on the other hand be the first to welcome the new voice 
and accent, the new earth and sky, introduced int» English 
literature by the Colonies and Anglo-India. This welcome 
fresh material and novel manner are well worthy to be taken 
account of and to have their representative examples set forth 


Fin efforts of critical appreciation and appraisement, such as 
} they have received now at the hands of Mr. Desmond Byrne 


inthe case of the poet o: ‘The Sick Stockrider’ and the half- 
And it may 
be said at once that this useful work has been here done with 
good sense and discrimination. There is no straining of the 
native note, nd shrill discoveries of Australian Shakespeares 
and Homers of the Bush. The plain indebtedness of Gordon 
himself to Mr. Swinburne is frankly recognised; the unin- 
spied character of Marcus Clarke’s striking talent is not dis- 
guised. Yet the characteristic qualities of these colonial voices 
which have managed to make themselves heard in the din of 
London is well brought out; the nature of the achievement 
explained and expounded with the due amount of biographical 
information and critical judgment. It is but a little, and not 
yet very significant, plot in the great garden of English litera- 
‘ure, but the beds and paths are here well laid out for our 
Inspection, 

FICTION 
1. A Golden Autumn, By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
>, Interludes. By MAUD OXENDEN. Arnold. 
3 Dr. Darch’s Wife. By FLORENCE WARDEN. White. 
‘ The Royal Christopher. Py J. HUNTLY Mc CARTHY. Chatto. 
é ibang cain by GEORGE PASTON, 
+ F esin the fire. By M. P. SHIEL. Lane. 
oo er of ths Terrible. By FRED WHISHAW. Longmans. 
* Forestwyh, By ELizAnetH Boyp BAYLy.  Jarrold. 


White. 
Chapman. 
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ett Ifa woman wishes to enjoy a golden autumn she had 
Pine divorce her husband and then marry him again when 

as had time to think it all over quietly. This is what 
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Mrs. Alexander's heroine does, and what we can almost forgive 
her for doing, in the warm rush of our gratitude to her for not 
being a penniless but lovely companion who wears high 
necked dresses in the evening, and by this simple means out- 
shines the most radiant of county beauties. Celia has any 
amount of money—we like her for that—five thousands a year, 
if our memory serves, and in a fashionable society where 
incomes are apparently at a much lower figure she is a little 
feminine Croesus. She has other good qualities, and is, in 
fact, one of Mrs. Alexander’s most successful characters. We 
believe in her—but Preston the brilliant, the refined, the suc- 
cessful novelist tries our faith too much, when in a moment of 
kindly emotion he reproaches Celia’s husband with not being 
‘a chivalrous party’! and remarks that he ‘should prefer a 
good woman idealising him to knowing him as he is.’ There 
are, of course, dinners and house parties, balls and races, 
toilettes and tea-cakes, jealousies and jewellery. There is 
also a good deal of information. We learn for instance that 
our old nobility can impart of its virtue even to hard and 
unsusceptible gems—for Celia wore diamonds ‘brilliant with 
the white radiance possessed by those gems which are to be 
found among the heirlooms of the older nobility and gentry.’ 
But Mrs. Alexander means well, and perhaps it is not pretty 
manners to laugh at her little weaknesses. Her books have 
amused thousands in the past, and will amuse thousands in 
the future, unless a miracle should happen, which doe:n’t seem 
likely. So good luck be with her and her Golden Autumn say we. 

2, Written in careful English, with some insight anda rather 
happy descriptive touch, these 1 ttle stories might leave pleasant 
impressions on even a fastidious critic, were it not for the sepul- 
chral gloom that enshrouds them all. There are nine of these 
tales, and there are nine deaths. Newly made graves trip us up 
at every turn; the passing bell tolls insistently from the first 
chapter tothe last, and there is never a wedding chime from 
beginning to end. NoDdody ts allowed to be happy ; and indeed 
the few characters who are permitted to survive do not deserve 
happiness, for they are, taking them all round, a very undesirable 
lot. Inthe first story, ‘An Interlude,’ everybody is exceedingly 
unhappy and the reason of their unhappiness is cruelly kept 
secret from the reader. But nobody dies, and in the second 
story, Miss Oxenden hastens to repair the curious omiss‘on by 
killing and burying two men and a woman, and a third gentle” 
man is left at the las: ia a very poor way. In‘ Robert Ogilvy’s 
Wife’ there are only two deaths, but they are very nice ones, 
with realistic funerals and all things handsome about them. 
Tne bell only tolls once, and then opportunely, in ‘ Anthony 
Maitland, and ‘A Reflection’ is almost cheerful. Toere areno 
coffins, and only two broken hearts. But the concluding story 
restores the tone of the book by a murder or two and a maniac, 
who, we think, has not long to live. Now it must be confessed 
that each of these stories is, in its way, good. The plots are 
well imagined, the tales well told. The conversations are life- 
like, the psychology interesting. Taken singly they are toler- 
able though tragic ; taken together they are impossible. Miss 
Oxenden’s publisher should have warned her that this dead 
level of misery is not to be borne with from any writer, however 
young and happy. Of these nine pathetic tales, any one 
had fitly graced the pages of a magazine. Here driven 
to herd together in one volume the nine tragedies become 
tedious; worse, they become comic. We implore Miss Oxenden 
to cheer up. Life in reality is not so black as it is painted, and 
in fictton no one need paint it so black as it is. And Miss 
Oxenden owes it to her own talent to remember that ‘it takes 
all soris to make a world ’—that there are glad folk as well as 
sorry on this old earth, and that if white satin is cheap in fiction, 
it is, after ali, not so cheap as black crape. 

3. This extravaganza, which Miss Warden is mysterious 
enough to call ‘a study,’ has for central interest a situation 
similar to the one so clearly worked out by Mr. F.C. Philipsin Zhe 
Luckiest of Three. But Miss Warden has ‘adapted’ the plot, 
and with such success that the whole story has become, under 
her mogic touch, incredible and, worse, vulgar. There is a 
certain cleverness, however, in the sketch of the heroine, who 
up to a certain point is quite natural and reasonable. but 
when Miss Warden makes her adventuress attempt murder the 
sudden deepening to tragedy of a shallow nature strikes us as 
forced and feeble. Dr. Darch married in haste, and has 
ample leisure for carrying out the other half of the time 
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honoured programme. We know of course that all will come 
right in the end, and we expected, confidently, the death of 
the heroine as the only means of making the hero happy— 
but Miss Warden having consciously or unconsciously 
borrowed her situation, does not stop short of borrowing her 
dénouement, and,as in The Luckiest of Three, an opportune 
husband turns up in the nick of time, ‘ Dr. Darch’s Wife’ ‘ puts 
on her things’ and walks out of the story ‘with a smile full 
of arch effrontery. The author obviously intended that Dr. 
Darch should console himself with Another, a blameless lady 
who had long loved him, but when it came to the point the 
idea was abandoned. Perhaps Miss Warden feared a too 
conventional ending. But this, surely, is straining at a gnat. 

4. Tales of adventure are always pleasant reading even 
though they are badly written. There is always something 
congenial to the fireside and slippers in reading of desperate 
hazards and hairbreadth escapes, and in these circums!ances one 
is not careful as to whether the story is literature or not. Mr. 
McCarthy, however, can satisfy the most fastidious in the 
matter of writing. His style is easy, but forcible; and his 
natrative rower carries the reader along on wings. Our only 
disappointment with Zhe Royal Christopher is that it is far too 
short. The story ought just to be beginning when it rather 
abruptly ends. The hero tells us that he went through infinitely 
more exciting adventures than those recorded, before he gained 
the hand of his charming sweetheart, though probably he had 
her heart long before he knew it. The Great Dumas would 
have crowded the entire adventures of Zhe Royal Christopher 
into the first half-dozen chapters of a romance, and the fun 
would only be beginning. Perhaps Mr. McCarthy intends to 
give us a sequel ; and we would be glad of that had we not so 
much distrust in sequels. Sequels hardly ever come off. Dumas 
managed it, but then any one of the romances of his series 
would have made half a dozen of 7he Royal Christopher. It is 
because Mr. McCarthy is able to have done infinitely better 
that we are disappointed. All his characters have the makings 
of heroes and he has the gift of telling a story rapidly and con- 
vincingly. It is so seldom that an author succeeds in making 
his hero a really good sort that we congratulate Mr. McCarthy 
in succeeding with three, and his villain is the right sort too. 
There is enough material in Zhe Royal Christopher alone for 
the author to have made twice as much of it as he has done, 
aud he could have continued for other two volumes before one 
of his readers, at least, would have confessed to the tiniest 
symptom of weariness. 

3. The new woman isa difficult person for a man to deal with. 
Generally speaking his first impulse is to make fun of her. 
Mr. Paston has a more laudable ambition. He has made her 
his heroine, and though we cannot profess to find Candida as 
attractive as some specimens of the older rég¢me in fiction yet 
we will do Mr. Paston the justice of saying that while he has 
not spared his heroine any of the qualities of her newness, yet 
he has compelled us to like her in spite of it. Candida, as her 
name implies, is a young woman with unconventional views of 
life; and her father, who is a very likeable man, thought the 
best thing to do was to give her her head. Candida decided to 
go in for gymnastics and thereby make her living. Her grand- 
mother, her mother, and her aunt were shocked, which is just 
what we should have expected, but her father made no objection, 
The training improved her figure, and men found her charming. 
She never becomes unwomanly and although she fancies herself 
practical yet she is not so practical as she imagines. The 
rector’s son Ted loved her and told her so, but she advised him 
to broach the subject five years later. He said he would, but 
before that time Candida had married a young man witha 
pretty face, but a sad habit of drinking too much o’ nights. 
Her father was surprised, but being a philosopher said as little 
as possible. Ted marries Candida’s friend, Sabina, and so we 
have a pretty quartet. The complications that en-ue are not 
quite to our liking, and everybody plays a rather paltry part 
except Candida. She separates herself from her husband, and 
Sabina runs away from Ted. But they all come together again. 
Candida finds her husband, after a long separation, a paralytic, 
but cheerfully resigned to his fate, and because she is sure 
she can never be happy again she is happy to be of any use 
to him. The story is well told and some of the characters 
are drawn with skill. Ted is a miserable failure, but Candida’s 
husband, though he is apparently a much worse man than Ted, 
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shows up ever so much better at the end. If there is any 
lesson to be drawn from 7he Career of Candida it is that you 
do not change the complexion of your temperament when yoy 
give yours:lf another name. 

6. Readers of Mr. Shiel’s previous book expected something 
equally novel from him in his second, and they will not be disap. 
pointed. Novelty is what he aims at and generally succeeds jn 
attaining. He attains it, however, by legitimate means. Hej; 
original, and originality is always welcome. In his manner some. 
times he is not as simple as he might be, but he is not bizarre, 
though he occasionally shows a tendency in that direction. He 
has a powerful imagination and realises his object with perfec; 
clearness, though he envelops it in fantastic drapery. Now and 
again he obtrudes unpleasant images upon your notice, which 
you resent ; he now and again makes what you feel is an error 
in taste ; but these defects cannot blind you to the high imagi. 
native quality of his achievement. In his critical work, of which 
he gives a remarkable example in his dialogue called ‘The 
Premier and the Maker,’ he may not win your assent, but what 
is much better, he compels you to think. In this dialogue he 
assumes many manners ; and now you are reminded of Rabe. 
liis and again of Diderot; but it is always his own point of view 
that he establishes, and he has the courage of his opinions, 
While it would be unfair to say less than this in praise of Mr, 
Shiel’s Shapes in the Fire, yet you feel that he is on the wrong 
track altogether: he is attempting the impossible. What his 
intention is in the rhapsody entitled ‘ Vaila’ we cannot say, but 
it seems to us he attempts to represent as a musician the mad. 
ness of mere noise and darkness. He gives you the sensation, 
but he fails to give you what the musician would give—th 
pleasure, the sensuous delight, the lulling as well as the 
stirring of the mind. ‘Shapes in the fire’ these imagings un. 
doubtedly are, but they lack shapeliness and simplicity. With 
the exception of ‘ Maria in the Rosebush’ and ‘ The Premier 
and the Maker,’ which are excellent and an earnest of what we 
may expect from Mr. Shiel in tke future, he is not at his best 
in these sketches. 

7. Why is it that tales of romance so often begin magnificently 
and yet make a more or less uninteresting end? It must be the 
fault of the architect of the story. Mr. Whishaw tells his story 
well, but builds it in such a way that the end seems hurricd and 
incomplete and altogether unworthy of the beginning. The 
characters are admirably drawn and move about the stage 
strong and lifelike at first; but in the last forty pages of his 
romance the author covers an interval of as many years, and the 
result is that we are told about the dramatis persone ravhet 
than see them and hear them. This being said we hive 
nothinz but praise for 4 Boyar of the Terribl, which makes 
excellent read'ng about a time and country which have an 
interest of their own. Mr. Whishaw’s picture of Ivan the Cruel, 
first Tsar of Russia, is ably and brilliantly executed; i154 
living portrait, though the author has not perhaps done full 
justice to the epithet Cruel by which the first Tsar was known. 
As for the Boyar, Alexander Stroganoff, one feels rather irritated 
every now and again at his stupidity and pigheadedness in his 
dealings with the Tsar. He is for ever blurting out what is sure 
to irritate his master, and he must have been a bit of a fool not 
to have known it. The Princess Vera, whom Alexander loved 
and married in defiance of the Tsar, who wanted her for himsel’ 
ought certainly to have been Tsaritsa ; she was really too good 
for Alexander, as he very well knew. Lut all this is the artful 
ness which resembles truth and must be put to Mr. Whishaws 
credit. 

8. Like most ladies who can write at all the author of 
Forestwyk has the gift of being ab!e to tell a story. Therefore 
once you have begun her story you will inevitably finish! 
And it is a story which deserves to be read, because the author 
can do more than tell her tale, she can present you with the 
picture of a man. For although she imbues all her male 
characters with a passion for reforming the world, witha special 
regard to the liquor traffic, yet you hardly like them one whit 
the less for it, and that is saying a great deal. Chris Gundry 
is the hero of the tale, very polished within but rough and 
stupid without, an admirable hero ; but all the same his fathet 
is worth two of him. The women folk are not quite so interes" 
ing as Chris and his father, but they are immensely womanly. 
The story is well written throughout, and occasionally thereat 
flashes of insight which come with startling effect. 
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THREE POEMS ON THE FALL OF MAN 


The Epic of the Fall of Man. A comparative Study of Cied- 
mon, Dante, and Milton. By S. HUMPHREYS GURTEEN, 
M.A., LL.D. London: Putnam. 


The subject chosen for treatment by Mr. Gurteen is one of 
considerable difficulty. It not only involves extensive lin- 
cuistic knowledge, but the author must be conversant with that 
kind of medieval lore that we habitually call legendary. Arch- 
pishop Parker, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, seems to have 
peen the first to restore Anglo-Saxon knowledge in England, 
We can all judge of the neglect into which it had fallen by 
Stow’s wild guesses about the meanings of local names, and 
still more by the acceptance with which his guesses universally 
met. The great Camden was almost equally ignorant, but con- 
siderably more cautious. In addition to these two recondite 
branches of learning, that of old Italian was also necessary ; 
for Dante stands to the modern language very much as Chaucer 
stands to contemporary English. Mr. Gurteen has had to over- 
come a further obstacle. In a former volume he treated the 
legends of King Arthur, and found himself accused of imperfect 
scholarship because he did not ‘drag into the study a discus- 
sion of myth lore, or take notice of foreign developments of 
the narrative, when the avowed limits of the work excluded any 
such digressions. In the work before us, Mr. Gurteen has 
confined himself rigidly within the four corners of his brief, so 
to speak; but he finds room for a careful historical sketch of 
the progress of Anglo-Saxon scholarship down to the present 
day, at the same time remarking with humility that the best 
and latest works on the subject have been those produced by 
foreigners—-by Thorkelin, a Dane, and Rask, a Swede. A 
chapter follows on the study of Anglo-Saxon, and there is a 
summary of the story of Leowulf: all intended to show that ‘in 
the province of language, the pre-eminent advantage that an 
Anglo-Saxon scholar possesses over the scholar of modern 
English only’ is in a thorough understanding of the structure 
and resources of the language. Mr. Gurteen, looking upon the 
poem of Ciedmon as the oldest of the three of which he treats, 
devotes a considerable share of his book to it alone. He 
characterises it as ‘the earliest strain of sacred song that has 
come down to us from the distant past of England’s poetic 
records. He shows us that to style it a Scripture paraphrase 
is inadequate and misleading. ‘The poem is full of touches of 
the poet’s own imagination, and is moreover based on state- 
ments in the Hebrew Scriptures, on biblical hints, and on 
Oriental imagery. Inthe most highly finished portion of the 
work the poet proves himself to be no paraphrast, * but a man 
endowed with the soul and fire of the born poet.’ As compared 
with Milton’s Paradise Lost, Ci:edmon’s poem is an epic— 
‘an epic of the whole creation, of infinitude in space and in 
time; and, in common with Paradise Lost, is charming, il- 
logical, ard at times incomprehensible.’ At the period when 
Milton made his first rough outline of his future work, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, a number of dramas 
and poems on the same subject existed, but in Mr. Gurteen’s 
opinion only two of them ‘can by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be compared as literary works with the celebrated epic of 
the Latin Secretary of the Commonwealth ;’ and they are the 
Divina Commedia of Dante and Cedmon’s Fa// of Man. That 
Milton was familiar with Dante is certain. He was himself 
an Italian poet, and he did not hesitate to borrow from Dante 
where a word or even a line made it convenient. ‘But grant- 
ng all this, there is no “ copying,” no “original,” but simply a 
Suspicion of Dante’s higher philosophy, flavouring, so to speak, 
‘ue dry theology of the Puritan poet.’ With regard to C.edmon 
the case is different. Multon may have, or can have, seen the 
Fall of Man. It was published by Junius at Amsterdam, in 
55, from a long-lost manuscript. It amounts, says Mr. 
“urteen, to a moral certainty that such a literary curiosity 
Must have found its way into Milton’s Westminster home. 
The two poems ‘are sufficiently similar in plot and mode of 
treatment to indicate a common origin; and sufficiently dis- 
‘imilar to warrant the opinion that Milton, even if he had seen 
the Paraphrasis, was but slightly, if at all, influenced by the 
nae of the Anglo-Saxon poem.’ This last contains, like 
wag Lost, evidence of a close study of the Bible, but not of 

“one. The Rabbinical parables and tales abour J, as well 
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as those early Christian traditions which pervade, almost invi- 
sibly, every department of religious teaching. It is, however, 
free from that ponderous learning which is a stumbling-block 
to so many readers of Milton. In his comparison of Czedmon 
and Milton, Mr. Gurteen goes yet a step further. ‘The theology 
of Caedmon is the heaithy Christianity of the early Anglo-Saxon 
Church, and not, like Milton’s, the peculiar and disenchanting 
theology of quasi-Arianism or of seventeenth century Puri- 
tanism.’ It is not until we come to the eighth chapter that we 
have Dante brought very closely into the comparison ; and the 
/nferno as depicted by the great Italian is brought alongside, 
both to ‘the torture house of Cadmon and to the hell of 
Milton.’ The name of Junius occurs very frequently in Mr. 
Gurteen’s book. It is that of a scholar and a book-collector 
who obtained from Archbishop Ussher a Scripture paraphrase in 
Anglo-Saxon. It was in the height of England’s troubles. 
Ussher, Cotton, for whom he collected manuscripts, Bodley, 
who is so well remembered at Oxford, and the great collector 
of all, the Earl of Arundel, are mentioned as concerned with 
the publication of the manuscript paraphrase. This event took 
place in 1650, and it was speedily found that the Paraphrasis 
was Cicdmon’s poem, long lost, though mentioned nearly a 
thousand years ago by Beda. Francis Junius left it to the 
University, and there it is still. The Society of Antiquaries 
printed it in Archzologia (vol. xxiv.), and, together wi.h the text, 
engravings of the ninety illuminations from which Mr. Gur- 
teen’s series is reduced. On an early page of the manuscript 
is what appears to be a portrait of the artist, ‘./lfwine.’ It is 
curious to observe that Professor Masson, in his edition of 
Milton, makes no mention of Cedmon ; or, if he does, the want 
of any index, which he shares with Mr. Gurteen, renders it 
impossible to find it. Early editors would have the name of 
Cxedmon to be Chaldxan and to signify the same as the 
Hebrew Reshith, the beginning. Mr. Gurteen’s notes are 
most interesting, and but for the fatal detect just pointed out, 
we might designate this one of the most useful as well as 
scholarly books of the time we have lately seen. 


KEEPING THE CALENDAR 


1. Round the Year. A_ Series of short Nature Studies by 
Professor L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. London : Macmillan. 

2. The Natural History of the Year for Young People. 
ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A, F.R.S.E. 


By J. 
London: Melrose. 


1. These books are alikein more things than‘their title, and are 
welcome additions to a healthy and instructive class of literature 
Both authors owe something to White of Selborne and 
Richard Jefferies, something more toa later movement towards 
popularising science. We do not think less of them because 
each modestly declares that he appeals tothe young. It serves 
as a good excuse, if any were needed, for dispensing with the 
lofty stilts and pedantic phraseology too often assumed by 
those who deal with scientific topics. They also avoid tho:e 
laboured descriptions and prose poetic musings that for a 
while after the death of Jefferies made the work of his school 
a weariness tothe flesh. Of the two Professor Mia'l is the more 
original and definite. His book is a record of studies and 
observations made in the year 1895. Thescene is in Yorkshire 
—a house ‘on a steep slope which runs dowa from Rumbalds 
Moor to the Waarfe.’ So pleasant are the hints he gives about 
his dog Phi, his cat Theta, and other members of the household 
that one would willingly dispense with some of the more serious 
papers to obtain more of this familiar human gossip. The 
subjects treated are a straggling multitude, and we can touch 
on one or two only as specimens of the rest. ‘Which are the 
wettest months?’ is a question the discussion of which has a 
melancholy interest at this moist season. Our author deposes 
February fill-dyke from its bad eminence. Taking the average 
monthly rainfall for a period of forty-six years it appears that July 
and October are the wettest months in Yorkshire, and Mr. R. H. 
Scott finds this true of London also. Inthe western counties, 
however, November takes the lead, and in spring more rain falls 
there than in the east. Another curious point elucidated by Pro- 
fessor Miall is the depth to which frost penetrates. During the 
terrible frost of 1895 he found by the thermometer that nowhere 
did the frost penetrate thirty inches, and only at one station 
two feet, while very seldom indeed did it get down a foot and 
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a half, The water companies may be inclined to hear this witle 
bitter scepticism considering the reason they have for remem- 
bering that awful frost, but it may be a consolation for them to 
know that the cause of so many burst pipes was that ‘ water, 
cooled almost to freezing point in uncovered reservoirs, was 
steadily delivered into the pipes and chilled the surrounding 
soil. This of itself would not have frozen the water in the 
mains, but further loss of heat was experienced by conduction 
along the shallow service pipes.’ The moral is that there 
would be no burst if the service-pipes were led off from the 
sides instead of the top of the mains. Although Mr. Mial 
discusses many topics of the day, or rather topics of last year 
cleverly and shrewdly, the main body of his book deals with 
experiments highly calculated to interest the young naturalist. 
We may instance the excellent paper on snow-flakes with its 
equally interesting illustrations of snow, ice and hoar-frost 
crystals ; the paper on spring crocuses, with its capital analysis 
of an ungerminated bulb; the very thorough disquisition on 
catkins; such essays as those on ‘ buds,’ ‘ cabbage white butter- 
flies” ‘weeds,’ ‘moorland plants’ and ‘gossamer.’ A merit of 
Professor Miall is that he is seldom content with giving some- 
thing interesting to read, he is constantly suggesting something 
equally interesting to do; a boy will learn more by actually 
trying an experiment for himself than from the most interesting 
writing. 

2. Mr. Thomson is more of a bockman and less ofa working 
naturalist than Professor Miall. He is indebted to his publisher 
for having produced a very pretty book—pretty from the some- 
what elaborate title-page to the last quaint and pleasing tail- 
piece. And the form is admirably adapted to the elegant 
arrangement and writing. Much of the book is frank compila- 
tion. For instance, in the section devoted t2 winter there is 
little, if any, observation at first hand. We do not by any 
means insinuate that it lacks interest. On the contrary he has 
gathered together many facts about the Northern and Arctic 
regions, about Winter Sleepers and Mistletoe that will help to 
stir up to activity the ingenucus young minds to whom the book 
is addressed. Indeed, if we understand Mr. Thomson’s 
preface his chief aim has been to popularise the results of 
abour done by original workers and stimulate research 
in more learned tomes. There is a pleasant fancifulness in 
his style that accords well with his task of interpretation. His 
paper on the colours of flowers, for example, is not only 
instructive but clever. He asks the bees and he asks the 
sunshine, and finally the flowers themselves. ‘Then I heard a 
lot of queer words. “ Lipochrome,” said one; “anthocyan,”’ 
said another; “ xanthin,” said a third; but when it came to 
“ philobaphene” I rolled over and laughed, for I knew they were 
laughing at me and my profession for our fondness for giving 
names to things we don’t understand.’ In his heavier and graver 
style Professor Miall still more severely rebukes that taste for ses- 
quipedalian words under which the professional naturalist clouds 
a vast ignorance as to the realities of things. Yet while we are 
on this point it should be noted that the same author solemnly 
endorses a pedantic objection that has been made to Lord 
Tennyson’s famous lines, ‘ The swallow stopt as he hunted the 
bee,’ and ‘ Where now the seamew pipes or dives.’ Our monitor 
severely remarks, ‘The swallow does not hunt bees, and no 
gull pipes or dives.’ It reminds us of the famous critic who 
objected to the lines in ‘The Vision,’ ‘Every moment dies a 
man, Every moment one is born,’ on the ground that the exact 
time should have been three-quarters or a moment and a half 
we forget which. 


JUVENILE LITERATLRE 


Most gift-books are intended for a particular child, to be 
read through from cover to cover. Zhe Parade (London 
Henry) seems designed to serve as an ‘omnibus’ present to* 
be given to large families, all the members of which will find 
their tastes catered for at one point or another. The plan is 
thrifty, but the objections to it are obvious, however well it 
be carried out. The more, however, we studied Zhe Parade 


the more we were struck not only by the ‘mutual incompati- 
bility’ of its contents but by the difficulty of seeing to whom 
those contents, taken separately, are likely to appeal. There 
are in Zhe Parade adaptations of ‘Undine’ and ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’ bald and uninteresting as an eggshell. There is a 
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fairy tale by Mr. Laurence Housman, passages and phrases 
in which would puzzle children terribly. Against the weak 
features of the collection may be set 7#/er a/ia a pretty senti- 
mental tale by Mrs. Molesworth, and ‘The Cat Cinderella,’ a 
translation by Sir Richard Burton, witty, though with rather a 
recondite wit; but, taken as a whole, the letterpress of 7/e 
Parade hardly bears out the hopes that might be based on the 
Gistinction various contributors to it—John Oliver Hobbes, 
Richard Le Gallienne, and Max Beerbohm are amongst the 
band—have achieved in other fields of literature. As a 
picture-book also 7/e Parade strikes us as partially on 
wrong lines. We recognise the spirit and fun of Mr, H. T, 
de Mattos’s ‘Here we go round the Mulberry bush,’ and the 
grace and freedom of Mr. Paul Woodroffe’s design accom- 
panying a setting of Herrick’s ‘I call, I call’; but we do 
strongly protest against the infliction upon children of such 
concessions to the cult of ugliness as the frontispiece, by Mrs, 
Percy Dearmer, or Mr. Alfred Jones’s fearsome ‘A Voyage to 
Fairyland.’ What Zhe Parade wants is more of the hilarious 
fun which distinguishes Zhe Bad Child's Book of Beasts 
(London : Simpkin), a collection of deliciously absurd rhymes 
by H. B. and no less deliciously absurd pictures by Bb. T. B, 
We really don’t know which to thank B. T. B. for most—the 
picnicker fleeing from a rhinoceros towards a precipice on the 
edge of which stands a notice-board warning cyclists that the 
hill is dangerous ; the cook and waiter driven to the conclusion 
that a whale is not a ‘table fish’; or the illustrations to 
H. B.’s sublime confession 
I shoot the hippotamus with bullets made of platinum, 
lsecause if I use leaden ones his hide is sure to flatten ‘em. 

Thinkers, who spell Child with a big C, may shudder at the 
picture indicating why a tiger is welcome as a visitor to the 
nurseries of ‘mothers of large families (who lay claim to common 
sense),’ but all lovers of heaithy nonsense will be truly grateful 
to H. B. and B. T. B. Our only doubt is whether some 
details of the illustrations are not possibly just a little bit 
too small for juvenile eyes, and this doubt recurs much more 
forcibly with reference to some illustrations of a very different 
stamp—those by Mr. C. Robinson, accompanying Mr. Gabriel 
Setoun’s 7%e Child Il'or/d (London: Lane). Mr. Robinson’s 
work, so far as it is minutely decorative and elaborately fanci- 
ful, may delight adult connoisseurs, but can only appeal to a 
very small minority of children. It is, moreover, curiously 
and specially out of keeping with the homely prettiness of the 
verses in waich Mr. Setoun describes pleasures and expe- 
riences common to nearly all children. We like the tone of 
Mr. Setoun’s verses greatly, for he writes as one who has not 
forgotten what it is to be a child and extract infinite happiness 
from very little happenings. To find its public, such poetry 
should be accompanied by very simple drawings in which 
beauty is not sacrificed to ingenuity, and which impose no 
undue strain upon the eyesight. Here and there the illus- 
trations to Zhe Child World do comply with these condi: 
tions. 

The tricks Jules Verne plays with science are only one of the 
charms of Jules Verne’s stories. The characters he creates are 
comic in themselves apart from the situations in which they 
find themselves. In Zhe Crystal City Under the Sea (London: 
Low), translated from the French of André Laurie by L. A. 
Smith, we find not so much pleasant fooling as we recently 
found in Zhe Floiting Jsland and rather more insistence, 
than we care for, upon the financial aspects of marriage. The 
Crystal City itself isa refuge, built by some of the inhabitants 
of the country which, as ancient writers do report, was swallowed 
up by the Atlantic, when the sea began gaining on their land. 
In it the Jast survivors of the race, an old man with a very 
beautiful daughter, are found by a young French naval officer 
who falls overboard just at the right spot. The idea is ingenious 
and put to good use, but it turns upon the assumption that 
the scientific knowledge of the submerged race was very great 
and the boldness of that assumption rather robs the story of 
its wraisemblance. ‘There is one detail in Mr. J. R. Hutchin- 
son's The Quest of the Golden Pearl (London: Ward), which 
has given us great pleasure. One of the heroes meets with a 
violent death. The more Christmas books one reads, the mor 
grateful one becomes to an an author who does not give every” 
body, except the villains, more spare lives than could be col- 
lected from a legion of cats. Mr. Hutchinson sends three 
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heroes, two boys and a man, in pursuit of a shark-charmer who 
js supposed to have stolen and carried off a lot of valuable 
pearls, and whom they follow to an island where a big religious 
celebration is being held. The man, a somewhat rough diamond, 
is killed, but the two boys carry on the hairbreadth-escape- 
from-horrible-death business with great energy and success, 
Th: Quest of the Golden Pearl supplies material for severa 
hearty meals, if fictitious horrors are the most wholesome 
food for the youthful mind. On that point we have our doubts. 
When all is said and done lessons of courage and resource 
can be learnt from the biography of a great man just as well as 
from the imaginary adventures of some young ‘cross betwixt a 
bulldog and a salamander.’ Those Child) en (London: White), 
by Curtis Yorke, will not have been written in vain if it leads 
other authors to despair of creating imps more impish than 
certain members of the family of orphans that figure in it. They 
are quartered upon a mild bachelor uncle. They make his 
life a burden to him, and, though the story ends somewhat 
abruptly with their bringing about their tutor’s marriage, it 
may be assumed that they all died beloved and respected, 
having carried to a high pitch of perfection virtues, which even 
that unhappy uncle could see they possessed. Some of the 
incidents in Zhose Children are funny, and the pickles that 
figure in it, triumphs of the pickling art. A sadder little story 
than Mrs. M. E. Mann’s When Arnold Comes Home (London : 
Henry) can hardly be conceived. His father being dead and 
his mother badly off, a little boy is consigned to relations. He 
i; sadly bullied, and his chief consolations are a collection of 
white fur monkeys and the hopes he founds upon the retura of 
\'ncle Arnold, a ne’er-do-well, who is to come back from the 
colonies with a big fortune. Arnold does come home, butas a 
tramp with the hand of death upon him. Asa study of unhappy 
childnood, Philip Margetson, with his talks tohis monkeys aad 
his friendship with the tramp he does not know to be his uncle, 
is undeniably powerful. 

So far as the groundwork of the story goes nothing could be 
better than Zamers of the Sea (London: Low), a translation 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey from the French of M. Edmond Neukomm. 
Tamers of the Sea deals with the exploits of the various 
explorers to whom, rather than to Christopher Columbus, should 
be assigned the honour of having discovered America, and 
above all, of course, with the doings of the Norsemen, who 
colonised Vinland. As actually told we are afraid the story, 
especially in the dialogues, rather lacks the true antique flavour. 
The Longshoreman (same publishers), by Herbert Russell, 
is an uncommonly vivid and interesting sea-story, the 
autobiography of a Deal boatman who has no objection to 
doing alittle smuggling if occasion offers. The most out-of-the- 
Way incident introduced is a treasure-hunt on the Goodwin 
Sands, but the charm of Zhe Loneshoreman lies in the clearness 
and simplicity with which the normal life and doings of the 
class dealt with are described. We have also received a new 
edition of Happy-Go-Lucky (London: Innes), by Ismay Thorn, 
the biography of a very plucky little urchin. 


OLD AND NEW 


The record of Sir Federick Gore Ouseley given with taste 
and discretion by Mr. Joyce is the record of one who was 
““twov but at any rate not as he grew up, a bit of a prig.  In- 
deed, there is one delightful story of himself which bears out 
this, When that he ‘was and a little tiny boy,’ he was listen- 
‘Ng to the playing of some then celebrated piano-player who 
‘as giving an improvisation. The child looked up in the face 
ofthe lady next him and said, ‘I wonder how he is going to 
solve that discord. It’s the discord of the minor ninth, and 
“in be resolved in four different ways.’ On being told of this 
Taiter years, Sir Frederick said, ‘What an abominably dis- 
‘steeable child I must have been !’ The Life of Sir F. A. G. 
Vuseley, Bart. (London: Methuen), is a book which it was cer- 
— Worth while to write both for the sake of those who knew 
_ Were attached to the subject of the memoir, and also for 
Ms °care to read pages of considerable quiet charm con- 

ng an homme de bien who was also a very fine musician. 
Pen Saintsbury right in saying that Melincourt (London : 
“a IS usually considered the least interesting of 
sia S works’? We rather doubt it, but it is only fair to 

ess that Mr, Saintsbury is full of ingenuity and resource in 
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finding reasons for this actual or supposed consensus of opinion. 
What he says in dispraise of that part of the book which is 
merely satirical, as to then living people, is certainly very well 
deserved, but in spite of his openly expressed liking for Sir 
Oran himself yet we doubt if he has not made too much of the 
attacks on Southey, Coleridge and various others, and put the 
excellent Sir Oran a little too much in the background. The 
answer to this is, of course, that the fault here lies with Peacock 
and not with his critic, and that the critic cannot but be affected 
by the author’s want of tact in arranging the proportions of his 
book. And a very good answer it is, and yet one finds one’s 
self regretting that Mr. Saintsbury did not dwell a little more 
on the merits of Sir Oran and a trifle less on the indubitable 
faults of the book taken as a complete whole. However we are 
grateful for this further volume of an excellent edition as we 
are for the many words of wisdom which occur in the Intro- 
duction. 

The Hon. A. Wilmot’s Monxomotapa (London: Unwin) con- 
tains an account of the monuments of Rhodesia and a history 
of the country. The writer has undoubted industry, but he 
is not gifted with much capacity for putiing his knowledge 
together. His attempt, for example, to establish the Phceni- 
cian origin of the Zimbabwe ruins is much too discursive. 
Mr. Wilmot has made some interesting discoveries in the Vati- 
can and other archives, notably the account of the martyrdom 
of Father Gonsalvo Silveira. He also proves conclusively 
that Monomotapa was well known to the Portuguese between 
the years 1550 and 1700, But the indulgence which he 
modestly claims for a ‘pioneer book’ might be granted with 
less reserve if he possessed Mr. G. M. Theal's virtue of 
lucidity. 

Vanity Fair album is with us again, and, as in former years, 
itis welcome. Jehu Junior’s notes of the career of this or that 
victim of the caricaturist are, as they have been for these eight 
and twenty years, pithy, and the hand of ‘Spy’ has lost none of 
its cunning. ‘ Spy,’ too, has secured the aid of brothers of the 
pencil and the brush, of whom one, F. T. D., shows strength 
and promise. To different men different caricatures will seem 
particularly worthy of praise ; only the pretentious ass will pre- 
tend that he knows all those who have been immolated, or have 
immolated themselves, on the altar of laniiy Fatr. Merry 
portraits which appeal to us with especial force are that of Lord 
Londonderry, looking alert and puzzled at the same moment, 
as much as to say, ‘ Here I am, ready for anything, but I don’t 
quite know what on earth it al! means’; that of Mr. Hall Caine, 
in a clean collar; that of Colonel Fox, the dapper, hospitable 
gymnast; and that of Mr. Hooley, the sportsman of High 
Finance. In the portrait of Mr. Du Maurier there is pathos, 
But surely Mathew J. has a ruddy face, not one of brick-red com- 
plexion; and Mr. Jelf, O.C, is merely sailow, not the colour of 
a Choctaw. For portraits humourous and perfect we select that 
of Mr. Inderwick and that of Mr. Justice Wills the benign. 
The whole collection is not merely amusing but valuable, and 
we have never met a book of caricatures more instinct with 
humour and actuality and more absolutely free from vulgarity. 

We have received from New York (London: Lane) a series 
of pictures by Albert B. Wenzell. The volume is entitled 
In Vanity Fatr, and shows the American girl at home and 
abroad. The drawings are very clever, but would in some 
cases be better without the little tags of supposed repartee 
which are often merely rudenesses without wit. There is great 
cleverness in the drawings of faces, the composition is good, 
the figures are alive, but, if we may add a qualifying sentence 
after all this praise, there is a tendency to want of keeping 
which often seems to alter the position of the figures, and so to 
obscure the artist’s meaning; also that the horses are unlike 
any other horses in the world, and suggest that they must have 
been drawn from the prancing steed on which we throw towels. 
On the whole, however, the book will prove very attractive as a 
drawing-room table ornament. 

Mr. C. D. Gibson’s Prcturcs for the People (London : Lane) 
includes some very clever sketches of American manners, 
They are reproduced from rapid and sometimes rough pen and 
ink drawings which result in the scratchy effect modern artists 
seem to admire. It is not, however, always agreeable to those 
to whom ‘ execution’ is not an end in itself; but of the clever- 
ness of the draughtsman there can be no doubt. The Parisian 
sketches, in particular, are impressively powerful, but by no 
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means pledsant. We may instance ‘A Professional Evening,’ 
or ‘The Comic Song,’ as drawings which leave a bitter taste 
and exceed the bounds of caricature which can amuse anybody : 
all are, however, not so incisive and many have a spice of 


comedy which compels admiration. 

We cannot help wishing Mr. Phil May had not condescended 
quite so much for the subjects of the series of pictures he 
entitles Gutter Snifes (London: Leadenhall Press). Surely 
art and wit are better employed in giving us what is refined and 
attractive, than showing the scum of city life, ugly, dirty 
ragged children from the back slums, howling and bawling, 
and betraying their exuberant vivacity by making themselves 
disagreeable to every one within reach. The inhabitants of the 
gutters are an eyesore, and as such are carefully depicted 
by Mr. May, whose art has none of the softness or humane 
interest with which Mrs. Stanley draws her little ragamuffins. 
The cleverness and facility of some of the sketches are remark- 
able, but we are not satisfied without something, and that some- 
thing—what Charles Keene gave us—Mr. May should not 
withhold. Merely to immortalise vulgarity, self-assertion and 
selfishness is a task hardly worthy cf an artist of Mr. May’s 


remarkable powers. 
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By H. D. LOWRY. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 





‘In no former book has the author shown more conspicuously the fasci- 
nating strength and felicity of phrase which is a beauty in itself. All the 
characters are well drawn, and two are full of idiosyncrasy and charm. 
Cunnack is a poet as well as a gardener, and Mr. Lowry has not given us 
a more delightful creation. -——Nefional Observer. 

‘Has a lightness and deftness of touch that make it a pleasure to look 
at, or into, his literary handiwork.’—Sco/sman. 

‘ The descriptive passages are finely rendered. . . . It will enhance Mr. 
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BY ARTHUR MORRISON, 
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This, the first long story which Mr. Morrison has written, is like his 
remarkable Za/es of Mean Streets, a realistic study of East-end life. 
‘Mr. Arthur Morrison returns to his own rightful kingdom. For a kingdom it is, 
and of it Mr. Morrison, if by this book alone, proves himself unquestioned monarcl 
National Observer. 
‘Since Daniel Defoe, no such consummate master of realistic fiction has arisen 
among us as Mr. Arthur Morrison. He has followed up his Zales of Mean Streets 
with a greater work, a tremendously power‘ul dramatic presentation. There is all 
Defoe’s fidelity of realistic detail, suftused with the light and warmth of a genius 
hizher and purer than Defoe’s. The work abounds with humour, grim enough some- 
times, but real, as is everything in the book; and there is a pathos, too, in some 
scenes which verges on the awful. This may be fiction; but it is not only stranger, 
but also truer than the matter-of-fact truth seen by the common eye. To say that 
the book isan intensely interesting story is to give it the lowest praise due to 1t.’- 
Scotsman. 
‘Mr. Morrison has achieved an astonishing success. It is a distinct advance upon 
his earlier book, Zales cf Mean Streets, because, it seems to us, it is truer, more 
convincing, less dispiriting. The book is a masterpiece.’—/’a’l Mall Gazett:. 
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